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s(_ > Because that the editor has been for several days 
much indisposed, and on account of the sudden and awful- 
ly severe illness and consequent decease of a much be- 
loved son, ftobert Duer Niles, aged nearly 22 years, 
who died on Friday morning last—he has not been en- 
abled to do more than give general directions as to the 
business of the present sheet, and was compelled also to 
defer a notice of very many communications of a private 
nature,and of others concerning matters of public interest. 

The paper, (tor the sake of uniformity), is dated on 
Satarday, the 3rd Sept. though not really published un- 
til ‘huesday the 6th—and contains only articles of intel- 
ligence up (o its date, all the matter being prepared at 
the usual period. 

Exections. The following is the result of the late 
congressional elections in Worth Carolina— 

Last congress. Next congress. 

Willian B. Shepard, Wn. B. Shepard, 

Willis Alston, John Branch, 

Thomas H. Hall, Thomas H. Hall, 

Jesse Speight, Jesse Speight, 

Robert Potter, Robert Potter, 

Edward B. Dudley, James J. McKay, 

Edmund Deberry, Lauchlin Bethune, 

Daniel L. Barringer, Daniel L. Barringer, 

Augustin H. Shepherd, Augustin H. Shepherd, 

Abraham Rencher, Abraham Rencher, 

Henry W. Conner, Henry W. Conner, 

Samuel P. Carson, Samuel P. Carson, 

Lewis Williams, Lewis Williams. 

Mr. Couner beat his opponent, Mr. Shipp, 854 votes— 
Mr. Bethune beat Mr. Deberry, late member, by only 
9 votes; and Mr. W. B. Shepard beat Mr. Wheeler by 
1,121 votes. inthe other districts the opposition to the 
gentlemen elected was not very large. 

Kentucky election. The Lexington (Kentucky) Re- 
porter gives the final results of the Kentucky election 
to this effect:— 

Congressional districts. 


Members of the Legislature. 
Clay. Jackson. 


1. Marshall’s district (1 senator C.) 6 1 
2. Allan’s district (1 senator C.) 6 0 
3. Letcher’s district, ) 1 
4. ‘lompkins’ district, 6 3 
5. Chilton’s district (1 senator C.) 5 5 
6, Lecompte’s district (1 senator J.) 6 3 
7. Daniel’s district (2 senators; 1 J., 1 C.) 5 + 
%. Wickliffe’s dist. (2 senators; 1J.,1C.) 4 4 
9. Gaither’s district, 3 5 
10. Johuson’s district, 2 6 
11. Adair’s district, 2 6 
12. Lyon’s district, (1 senator C.) 2 6 
Representatives 56 44 
Senators 6 3 
Members of congress 4 8 

Total 66 55 


The member from Davis and one member from Har- 
din and Mead, are pledged to vote for Mr. Crittenden, 
for the United States senate. 

Senators elected. 

6 National republicans. 3 Jackson. 
Robert Taylor, John Rodman,* 
W. P. Fleming, David Harris,* 
Benjamin Hardin, James Guthrie.* 
James Clark,* 

James Gholson,* 

Wa. R. Griffith,* 


it turns out that Mr. Chilton has not been elected, 
though hitherto elected by a Jiexson majority of 1,900 





*New senators. 
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votes. He has now been beaten by Mr. Hawes, by a 
majority of 9 votes. For Hawes 3,861; Chilton 3,852.]} 

The following is a complete list of the representation 
in the next congress from the state of Tennessee. 


Ist district John Blair. Re-elected. 

2ud do. Thomas D. Arnold. In place of Lea. 
Srd do. James Standiter. Re-elected. 

4th do. JacobC. Isaacks, Do. 

5th do. William Hall, In place of Desha. 
6th do. John Bell. Re-elected, 

7th do. James K. Polk. Do. 

Sth do Cave Johnson. Do. 


9th do. William Fitzgerald. In place of Crockett 
Mr. Blair was strongly opposed by Mr. Carter, but 
the latter was beaten by a majority of more than 600 
votes, 

Alabama elections.—Mr. Lewis is re-elected to con+ 
gress. From Mr. Baylor’s district, the returns are— 
Mardes 4,247—Garth 3,597—Beylor (late member) 
2,749. Mr. Mardes supposed to be elected. Mr.Clay, 
the former representative, is re-elected in the remaining 
district, 

Indiana election. The Lawrenceburg Palladium, a 
very decided administration paper, gives us the follows 
ing additional returns of the late election in Indiana—= 
39 Clay members of the house of representatives and 7 
of the senate, and 30 Jackson of the house and 6 of the 
senate have been chosen. 

In the first district for congress, Mr. Boon received 
10,530 votes and Mr. Law 10,306; in the second district, 
Mr. Carr had 4,843 votes, and Mr. Wick 4,539; in the 
third district, Mr. Test, late member, had 4,095 votes, 
Mr. Smith, (also Clay) 4,846 votes—and Mr. McCurty, 
Jackson, 5,970 votes. The latter elected, though the 
other two had 2,000 votes more than he. The returns 
are not complete, but the Palladium says that Messrs. 
Boon, Carr and Mc Carty are chosen. 

We have already mentioned the election of Mr. No« 
ble, as governor; the Palladium supposes that Mr. Wal- 
lace, also a friend of Mr. Clay, has been elected lieut, 
governor by a majority of from 2,000 to 3,000, 

The ‘ Jilinois Intelligencer” of the 13th Aug. says that 
Mr. Duncan has been re-elected to congress by a large 
majority—but, as there were several candidates, nothing 
certain can be inferred, as to rational politics, from this 
election. 
Coles, Breeze, Turney, Field and Bond—three or four 
ot whom polled heavily in certain counties of the state. 
For instance in Madison, the first on the list, the whole 
number of votes was 845, of which Mr. D. had only 255, 
being beaten by Mr. Coles and nearly equalled by Mr. 
Breeze, and two others received 102 votes. Nothing is 
said of the political character of the legislature. 

Mr. Newton has been elected to congress from the 
Norfolk district, Virginia, by a majority of 64 votes, 
over Mr. Loyall, late member. 

The fullest return that we have seen, shews that Mr. 
Fitzgerald had obtained 7,647 votes, and Mr. Crockett 
7,098 in ‘T’ennessee,—three small counties were yet to be 
heard from. The former is elected. 


We have often cautioned our readers as to the 
difficulty of ascertaining truth in the various articles 
of news that we are in the habit of publishing. We must 
altogether retrain from giving information on any sub- 
ject until it becomes stale, by undoubted results,—or 
measurably incur the risk of error, like other publishers 
of periodical papers. It is sufficient that we endeavor 
to collect the facts—and every body knows that errors 
in fact, (no matter by whom made), are never permitted 
to remain one publication uncontradicted, if observed by 
the editor. This note is added because of a rude remark, 
and false insinuation, made in another paper—which, 





perhaps, rosy be mentioned hereafter. 





There were six candidates, Messrs. Duncan, 
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Genuine Bout-tsm. The “Standard” says—The 
_ following ridiculous tirade, respecting the state of civili- 
zation in this country, is from the July number of the 
London Monthly Magazine. ‘The harangues alluded 
to, are those spoken ut a recent meeting of the Prison 
Discipline society: | 


“Passing over the worn-out common-places of those 
harangues, the praise of American prison affuirs, as if 
there could be any rational comparison between Eng- 
Jand, crowned as she is with temptations to pilfering, 
and loaded with a population of six millions of a mer- 
cantile and manufacturing race; and America, where is 
nothing to steal but grass or water; where the spade is 
the only thing of value, and the land the only thing out 
of which a man can live; America, where every man 
must be his own tailor, carpenter, lawyer, and rearer ot 
cabbages; where, ifa man must devise the stealing of a 

air of breeches, he must first slay and strip the wearer, 
tnasmuch as no man, from the president downwards, has 
a@ second pair; where the arts of life consist in planting 
maize and potatoes, and the luxuries of life consist in 
boiling them into puddings; where there are more acres 
of land than knives and forks; a looking glass is a show 
that congregates the population of a province; a picture 
has never been seen; a salt spoon is a phenomenon which 
no American traveller, who values his reputation for ve- 
racity in the states, has ever ventured to announce; and it 
is notorious, that a tea service of French plate accumu- 
lated the unpopularity of the Adamses to such a degree, 
that it overthrew that ancient dynasty, and federalism 
along with it, forever. ”’ 


§CCF Glorious John Bull! ‘Chaos would come again” 
without thee! and “the stars grow dim with age” with 
thy decline in pomposity. In contrast with the preced- 
ing, it is pleasing to observe such generous remarks as 
the following, from our English brethren. ‘They are 
copied from the London World. While they show the 
powerful action of good men on a community, they invite 
the union of the pious on both sides the Atlantic in noble 
efforts tor the salvation and liberties of the world: 

“Who taught the proud king of Egypt, and through 





him all the monarchs of the earth, the folly of trusting to 
artsand armsas the means of keeping those in cruel 
bondage who ought to be free, but the meekest of men? 
Who taught the haughty and vain Nebuchadnezzar, and 
his still weaker successors, that there isa greater power 
than that which belongs to great armies and vast depen- 
dencies, but the pious youths who despised the com- 
mands of kings when they interfered with the commands 
of God? And who are now disconcerting all the wily 
politicians in the world, and presenting an example of 

ood government, which is drawing under its protection 
he most enterprising, skilful, and industrious tamilies of 
the old world, and setting bounds to tyranny every where, 
but the descendants of the pilgrim tathers, who, driven 
from their own land, became blessings to that new world 
in which freedom und pure christianity appear at length 
to have found a resting place, a secure abode? 


**Let no triend of freedom complain of our attention to 
our brethren of America, ‘They are enlightened, gener- 
ous and free, and must guide the destinies of the world, 
unless we can provoke in our countrymen a spirit of no- 
ble and generous emulation. We would have England 
and America stimulate each other, and combine their in- 
fluence to extend to all mankind the blessings of Chris- 
tian knowledge, and its fruit, universal liberty. ‘To this 
end, both countries must educate the young, promote 
the observance of the Sabbath, honor the faithtul minis- 
ters of religion, and abolish slavery all over the world. 
They may give laws to mankind, if they please; but they 
must be just laws, and promotive ef universal love. 
What are the United States of America but a part of Eng- 
Jand across the seas? ‘hey form the habitations of our 
brothers and our sons. ‘Theirs is the land of freedom, 
and we may well be proud of our connexion withit. We 

_envy not the rising greatness of her people; they are our 
relatives and our friends. ‘hey are co-operating with 
us, and together we are struggling against the usurped 
and hateful, but short-lived, dominion of brute force over 
intellect and science; of craft and despotism, where wis- 
dom and virtue should reign supreme. And we know 





very 


we shall triumph. The darkness must be dispelled by 
the light, falsehood give way to truth, and righteous go- 
vernment prevail over oppression; for the influence of 
our Redeemer begins to be felt, and ‘the Light of Israel 
shall be for a fire, and his Holy One for a flame, and it 
shall burn and devour the thorns and briers in one day.” 





THE GOLD REGIoN. The Charleston Gazette says— 
We have been favored by a friend with the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Charlotte, N. C. dated June 14, 
which gives us a brief and passing glimpse into the gold 
region of that quarter. The writer says—“The amount 
of money expended here is enormous, and the works 
are now yielding a handsome supply of gold. IT went 
down a ladder about one hundred feet, perpendicular, 
and thence along galleries well-braced on the sides, and 
roofed with boards over-head, for some hundred feet 
further. I then followed, in a slanting direction, the 
vein to the spot where the miners were taking the ore 
fron the earth, and sending it aloft by means of buckets 
which are drawn up by mules. ‘Two hands did about 60 
bushels of ore per diem, and the chevalier Aivafanolz, 
informs me that when he gets his new mill inte opera- 
tion, he will make about $500 worth of gold every duy.”” 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY. The exclusive republicans 
of New York, and the exclusive republicans of Pennsy!- 
vania, are on the verge of a violent quarrel for the vice- 
presidency —the first being for Mr. Van Buren, and the 
Jast for almost any one else. 





Mr. Manpison. We had the pleasure of conversing, a 
day or two ago, with a gentlemen who had just before 
spent a day in the company of Mr, Wadison, at his seat 
in Orange county, Virginia. Our readers will be glad to 
learn, that the venerable ex-president is in fine health, 
and in full possession of all his faculties of mind and 
body, with unabated cheerfulness of spirits, having before 
him the prospect of living to a good old age. His years 
at present number more than eighty; but his mother 
lived, if we mistake not, to nearly a hundred years, and 
we have reason to hope that her son will for many years 
continue to exhibit to the present generation, an illustri- 
ous living example of the pure and virtuous charaeter of 
the statesmen to whom we are indebted for our present 
admirable frame of government. It is, indeed, a glori- 
ous moral spectacle, to see the father of the constitution 
receiving the homage of the respect and veneration of 
the children of those who have grown up and prospered 
uniler its wings. 

There are many of our readers who will rejoice to 
learn, that their old unvarying and kind friend, the ex- 
cellent consort of Mr. Madison, is in the same health 
and spirits as himself. (Wat. Intel. 


Cuuncues In THE UniTED STaTeEs IN 1831, It has 
been ascertained that there are now in the United States 
more than 12,000 churches. ‘The principal religious de- 
nominations are Baptists and Methodists, who have to- 
gether 4,484 churches; the Presbyterians have 1,472 
churches; the Congregationalists have 1,581 churches; 
the Episcopalians are also numerous, and have 922 
churches; the Roman Catholics have 784 churches; the 
Dutch reformed have 602 churches; the Friends have 
462 societies; the Universalists have 298 churches; the 
Lutherans have 240 churches; the Unitarians have 127 
churches; the Jews have 96 synagogues; the Calvinistic 
Baptists have 84 churches; the Swedenborgians have 73 
churches; and the Moravians 56 churches. 





IRELAND. We have many ‘‘tales of horror” from this 
unhappy country—the following is a specimen: 

A summary of Irish intelligence given in a London 
paper presents a frightful picture of the state of some 
parts of that country. In the county of Galway, a man 
suspected of being an informer, was murdered and his 
eyes taken out by the assassins. A Mr. Shiel, of Shan- 
garry, in the same county, was waylaid and beaten with 
stones till his skull was fractured. He was left for dead, 
and shortly afterwards expired. The magistrates of the 
ace | of Galway had a meeting in which it was unani- 
mously resolved, that the ordinary administration of the 
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laws was not enough to put down the disturbances in 
that county. 





CuRIOUS MARRIAGES IN IRELAND. In the course of 
a trial at the Roscommon special commission, evidence 
was given relative to the marriage of a Catholic temale 
with a man who had been a Protestant, which, under the 
extraordinary (still existing) law in Ireland, subjects a 
Catholic priest tea penalty of five hundred pounds. 
The witness thus described the curious evasion of the 
law adopted on this occasion:—“He was married at 
twelve o’clock at night; did not see the priest, who was 
in one room (the vestry) and he in another; the words of 
marriage, ‘‘for better for worse,” were said in the room, 
and saw only the hand of a man put through an aperture 
of the door; saw a stole and a white shirt on the man; 
the clerk of the chapel was present; the ring was put on 
his wife's finger by the clerk, and not by the priest.— 
Went to mass to please his wife, or he would get 
‘tuckass’ (hard treatment.) Saw no white shirt, but 
part of his arm, which was put through the opening of 
the door, in giving aspergos in water. 

{We had thought that the act of emancipation had 
done away with all despotisms in religious matters. | 


Russta. This mighty empire is said to be much dis- 
turbed by the discontents of the people. The day, we 
trust, is at hand when the terrible despotism and abject 
slavery that prevails, will be abolished. Poland may 
deaven the whole mass. 





THE CHOLERA MORBUs has broken out at St. Peters- 
burg—the imperial family had abandoned the city, and 
the population was in ‘‘a state of complete conster- 
nation.”’ 





Tre Potrs. We translate the following address of 
the French central committee, in favor of the Poles, to 
the electors of France, from the supplement to the Cour- 
rier Francais of the first of June last. 

**Gentlemen: Preparatory assemblies are taking place 
among you, in order to fix your choice between the dif- 
ferent candidates for the deputation; the day of election 
will, also, soon arrive, and you will meet in order to give 
deputies to France. We imagine, gentlemen, that we 
should be conforming to your feelings by asking of you 
to cause these different meetings to result profitably for 


these five monarchies occupy nearly a fourth part of the 
surface, and rule over 2-7th’s of the human race. Eu- 


206,780,000 souls, the five powers possess more than 
two-thirds of its territory and of its population, The 
empire of China, however, is more extensive and more 
densely peopled than all Europe. The Spanish monar- 
chy before its dissolution, reckoned more than 30 mil- 
lions of people. 





NATIONAL MILES. 


Mile of Russia 750 geometrical paces, or 1,100 yds. 
ee 


‘s Ttaly 1,000 “ as 1,467 

‘© England* 1,150 “ “ 1,760 * 

*s Scotland PP «s ‘ PP 
& Ireland ¢ 1,500 £00 

The smali league 2,000 6s 6s 2,933 ** 

The mean league 2,500 " ‘ 5,666 ‘* 

The great league 3.000 ee ss 4.400 *€ 
of France ’ : 

Mile of Poland 3,000 66 e¢ 4,440 “* 
‘Spain 3,348 vs « 5,028 ** 
‘* Germany 4,000 se $8 5,866 *‘¢ 
‘¢ Sweden § ,000 $6 66 7,233 *¢ 
*€ Denmark 5,000 6 66 7,233 * 
*¢ Hungary 6,000 es 66 8,890 * 


Tae EVENTS OF A YEAR. Fraser’s Magazine for July 
has **a word at parting,” which shows how much more 
durable that publication is, in these days of change, 
than thrones and sceptres. 

A little year ago, and George IY. ruled in England 
and Hanover—Charles X. in France—Pius Vill. in 
Rome—Charles Felix in Sardinia—Francis Janvier in 
Naples—Anthony in Saxony—Pedro in Brazil—Charles 
in Brunswick— William had the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands—Nicholas was undisputed autocrat of Poland. 
Where are they now?—in the grave—in exile—or shorn 
of their dominions. And yet the revolution has not 
much more than begun. A new spirit has been unchain- 
ed,and he hovers over the world, whether for good or 
for evil. We have had no comet shaking its horrid hair 








above us, but earthly portents of direr kiad, with fear of 
change, are perplexing monarchs, 

“New powers from home, and discontents at home, 

Meet in one line: and vast confusion waits 

(As doth a raven on a sick-fallen beast) 

The imminent decay of wretched pomp. 





the Polish cause. It is not necessary for us to explain 
to the flower (l’elite) of the French nation the right 
which our Polish breti:ren possess to our affection. It 
is the desire of ali in France who are the friends of honor 
and their country, to seize every opportunity of showing 
to the world our admiration of Poland, and our wishes 
for her triumph. By this strong claim, the committee 
has reckoned on your co-operation. They prepose to 
you to open subscriptions, the produce of which shall be 
destined to aid the cause of the Polish heroes, in the 
dreadful contest which they are waging so gloriously. 
It will not be useless to unite with the nomination of 
men who are about to give a constitution to France, an 
action serviceable to that generous nation, who are con- 
tending so courageously for independence and liberty.” 

{This address is signed by seventy-four of the most 
eminent names of modern France, including that of the 
patriarch of liberty—Larayerre. } 





GEOGRAPHICAL 1TEMS, Amount ofthe population and 
of the extent of territory of the five principal monarchies 
of Europe: 








Syuare miles. Population. 

Russia, in Europe, 75,154 47,660,000 
Out of Europe, 292,359 11,714,000 
England, in Europe, 5,554 21,400,000 
Out of Europe, 176,971 115,141,000 
France, in Europe, 10,086 30,749,000 
Out of Europe, 667 469,000 
Austria, 12,265 29,691,000 
Prussia, 5,014 11,400,000 
Total, 578,044 268,224,000 


Supposing the earth’s surface to be 2,125,000 square 


How happy he, whose cloak and eincture can 
Hold out this tempest.” 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

An arrival at New York, brings Liverpool dates to the 
t4th July, inclusive. 

ENGLAND, 
The reform bill was strongly opposed in every stage 
of its progress, though the opposition seem to decrease, 
in numbers, if the successive votes upon its details are to 
be taken as the criterion. 
‘The circumstances of the massacre at Newtownbarry, 
was to be inquired into on the 13th July. It was cone 
teraplated to equalize the duty on wines. Mr. Brougham 
had tor the present abandoned his bankrupt court bill. 
Lord John Russell has been honored with the freedom 
of the city of London. Sir Walter Scott was danger- 
ously ill, The trade of Liverpool was remarkably 
brisk. ° 

FRANCE, 

It is reported that the French ministry intend to declare 
in favor of Poland atter the elections are completed, and 
that they will give up and renounce hereditary peer- 
age. ‘hese movements have rendered them very popa- 
lar, and will enable France to assume an atlitude worth 
of her character and the expectations which the revolu- 
tion of July 1830 gave birth to. 
_ A proclamation had been circulated by the agents of 
the dutchess of Berri, in France, from Charles the X, 
enjoining upon the French to rally round the standard of 
Henry V. The Carlists were making great exertions ta 
concentrate a force in La Vendee. 








miles, and its inhabitants to amount to 938,000,000, then 


*In surveying, called eighty chains. 





rope having 155,220 square miles, and a population of & 
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Great nambers of French people of rank have gone to 
» England, in consequence of which the government en- 
+ forces the strictest search atthe ports. ‘lhe coins struck 
> in England, for circulation in France, amount to £500,000: 

150 Carlists had been arrested in Paris. 

The governments of England and France are about to 
apply themselves seriously to the adoption of measures 
for the suppression of the slave trade, 

BELGIUM. 

The Belgian deputation, charged with the definitive 
offer of the crown to prince Leopold, had arrived in Lon- 
don. In their passage through the towne ot Flanders, 
they were every where enthusiastically received by the 
people. 

RUSSIA AND POLAND, 

The cholera is spreading over Europe. It had ap- 
peared at T'wer, Jaroziaw, Nesbury, Novogorod and in 
the government of Witepsh. ‘The defeat of general Ru- 
diger is confirmed. ‘The death of Constantine is consi- 
dered a fortunate event in Poland. 

SPAIN. 

A Spanish army of 20,000 men has been ordered to 

the frontiers of Portugal. 





INSURRECTION OF TIIE BLACKS. 

We shall proceed to lay before the readers of the 
Register, all the additional particulars which have reach- 
ed us since our last, on the subject of the insurrection 
in Southampton county, Virginia; and we are happy to 
inform them that, through the energetic measures adopt- 
ed by the executive, and the prompt and efficient steps 
taken by the authorities of the neighborisg counties in 
that state, those in North Carolina, and by the officers 
and men of the army and navy of the United States on 
the Norlolk station—the insurrection has been complete- 
ly put down; all of the negroes engaged in it, with the 
exception of two or three, being either killed or capwur- 
ed. Those who had, up to the latest advices, eluded 
the vigilance of their pursuers could not much longer 
escape, and have ere this doubiless been taken. There 
seems to be some discrepancies in the several accounts 
as to the origin or object of this Lloody movement among 
the blacks. A letter from Winton, N. C. in the vicinity 
of the disaffected district, states that from the best in- 
formation then in possession of the writer, three white 
men and four slaves, the latter the property of a gen- 
tleman by the name of ‘Travers, rose upon him about 
an hour before day on Monday morning, the 22d ult. and 
killed him and every other white member of bis family — 
thence proceeded to the residence of Mrs. Cathaiine 
Whitehead, a lady of wealth, and murdered her and all 
the white members of her family, in all seven persons. 
The cries of Mrs. Whitehead and her family brought to 
their assistance a near neighbor, Mr. Williams, who 
found Mrs, W. butchered with an axe, her son, (a win- 
ister of the gospel), with his head severed from his body, 
and a young lad Jying dead in the fire place of her cham- 
ber. Mr. Williams immediately returned to his own 
dwelling; but before he reached it he met one of his 
negro boys coming with the horrible tidings, that the 
fiends had been there, and murdered his wife and chil- 
dren in bis absence! 

The Norfolk Herald states that it originated in the par- 
ty of whites and blacks alluded to above—that they were 
mere marauders bent on plunder; but having steeped 
their hands in buman sacrifice, became infuriated, and, 
like blood hounds, pursued the game of murder, in mere 
wanton sport. As they followed their desolating career 
from family to family, they pressed all the negro men 
whom they found into their ranks, and thus accumulat- 
ed a force of between one and two hundred, 

A more recent account from Winton, N. C. states 
that the insurrection commenced with, and was arranged 
by, four negro preachers, who had been permitted to hold 
their meetings by day and by night, and who sought 
these Opportunities to poison the minds of the slaves. 
A slave of Mrs. Whitehead, who was one of these 

ers, commanded the blacks at Parker’s old fields, 
where one of the skirmishes occurred; and after being 
repulsed he returned home and pleaded that he had 
been pressed into the ranks of the negroes; but being 
ised by some gentleman from Southampton, as 


mounted militiamen from North Carolina, who repaired 
to Mrs. Whitehead’s to view the havoc which these 
wretches had made, on being assured of the fact, fired 
on him, and he fell dead near the remains of his mistress. 


The writer of the Winton letter states that the number 


of victims had been reduced to 55, many heretofore 
supposed to have been murdered, being secreted in the 
woods and subsequently found. 


The troops trom Norfolk, Richmond, fortress Mone 


roe, and other remote places, had returned to their ree 
spective residences. 
commodore Elliot, from the U. 8S. ships Natchez and 
Warren, had also returned to their vessels. ‘the leaders 
of the insurrectionary band were nearly all taken pri- 
soners or killed. 
the slaves in the neighboring states, seem to indicate 
that there was no concert. 
made by a negro by the name of Tom, who was badly 
wounded and expected to die; he, however, is on the 
recovery, ld, 1 
a very discreet and sound judging gentleman, inclines to 
the opinion that the insurrection did not rest, on any 
previous combination, and maintains that this is evident 
from the small number of adherents which the ring- 
leaders, with all their threats and persuasions, were ena- 


‘the marines and seamen under 


The general feeling and conduct of 


A full disclosure had been 


The editor of the Norfolk Herald, who is 


bled to enlist in their cause. The slaves, he affirms, 


throughout the country are generally well affected and 


even faithful to their masters. He relates the follewing 
instance of fidelity in the slaves of one gentleman whose 
house was attacked; remarks that he gives the story as 
it was related to him, and it true, “great indeed will be 
the desert of these noble hearted Africans.” 

**A pleasing instance of this is said to have occurred 
while the black demons of slaughter were executing 
their horrid work. Before they had received any con- 
siderable increase, and in the early stage of their butche- 
ries, they approached the dwelling of Dr. Blount, with 
the fell purpose of murdering him and his family, when 
they were met by the doetor’s own servants, who re- 
solutely opposed their entrance, declaring that they 
would lose every drop of blood in defence of their mas- 
ter and family. The brigauds still persisting, a battle 
ensued in which they were finally routed, leaving one ot 
their party and two horses behind them.” pon 
Ou the night of the 23d ult. the Southampton militia 
had three skirmishes with a gang of from 4U to 50 ne- 
groes, the latter retreating each time. In one account 
it is stated, that one of the militia, of the name of Pope, 
was killed, in another that the whites sustained no Joss 
whatever. The negroes made three attempts to cross 
the bridge at Belfield, but were repulsed each time by 
a party of militia who were stationed on the opposite 
side with a picce of artillery. A party of 4 miluiamen, 
who had beep sent to reconnoitre the blacks, came up 
with a party of about 20 of them, and after a sharp en- 
gagemeut, succeeded in killing three or four, and taking 
several prisoners, when the remainder fled. The great 
object of the negroes, after the rallying of the militias, 
appeared to be to reach the Dismal Swamp, but such 
was the vigilance of the former that nearly every one 
was either shot down or captured. Many ot the blacks 
were well mounted, and armed with bird and other 
guns, and axes, ‘The roads were strewed with the car- 
cases of the negroes killed, and up to the 25th ult. nei 
ther these nor the corpses of the unfortunate whites had 
been buried; arrangements were, however, making for 
their interment, 

The different accounts are conflicting as to the num-~ 
ber of negroes killed, and, indeed, under the circum- 
stances in which they have been written, it is not to be 
wondered that they should be so. 

We gather from letters published in the Richmond 
Whig of the 29th ultimo, the following statements, A 
letter from the senior editor of that paper, who is on the 
spot, states that the number of the insurrectionary ne- 
groes had been greatly exaggerated, but that it was 
hardly within the pewer of rumor itself to exaggerate 
their atrocities: whole families, father, mother, daugh- 
ters, sons, sucking babes and school children, were butch- 
ered by them, thrown into heaps, and left to be devour- 
ed by hogs and dogs, or to putrify on the spot. AtMr. 


Levi Wallers, his wife and ten sehool children were 








the leader of the gang mentioned above, # party of ten 





murdcred—he himself wae absent, but spproachmg while 
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the dreadful scene was acting, was pursued and escaped 
with difficulty intoa marsh. How, or wiih whom, the 
insurrection originated, is not certainly known. The 
prevalent belief is, that on Sunday the 14th ult. at Barnes’ 
church, near the Cross Keys, the negroes who were ob- 
served to be disorderly, took offence at something, and 
that the plan was conceived and matured in the course 
of the week. At Mr. Wallers’ one child escaped from 
the ruthless fangs of these monsters by concealing her- 
self in the fire place, and another was found alive who 
was badly wounded and left for dead by thet. He has 
accotupanied his letter with a list of the killed, amount- 
ing to 62, but it is not yet ascertained to be correct. He 
thinks that the insurgents never exceeded 60, and that 
twelve well armed and resolute men were competent to 
have quelled them at any time. 

Gen. Eppes, who is in command of the troops, reports 
under date of the 28th ult. that all the insurgents except 
Nat Turner, the leader, had either been taken or killed. 
On the 29th Gea, Broadnax reports to the governor that 
all was quiet and free from visible marauders; he thinks 
all have been killed or taken except four or five. He 
states that Nat, the ringleader, who calls himself gene- 
ral, and pretends to be a Baptist preacher, declares to his 
comrades that he is commissioned by Jesus Christ, and 
proceeds under his inspired directions—that the late 
singular appearance of the sun was the sign for him—he 
is not taken, and the account of his being killed at the af- 
fair of the bridge is not correct. ‘The general thinks 
“that there has existed no general concert among the 
slaves—circumstances impossible to have been feigned, 
demonstrate the entire ignorance on the subjcet of all the 
slaves in the counties around Southampton, among whom 
he has never known more perfect order and quiet to 
prevail.” He believes “that at any time 20 resolute 
men could have put them down.” 

He compliments, in terms of strong approbation, “the 
admirable conduct and spirit of the militia, who have 
every where turned out with the utmost promptitude, and 
given the most unquestionable evidence of their ability, 
instantly and effectually to put down every such at- 
tempt. The families who had sought safety by flight 
had generally returned to their homes. 





MR. BRANCH’S EXPOSITION. 
From the Rounoke Advocate. 
Enfield, August 22, 1831. 

Dear sir: Of the causes which led to the dissolu- 
tion of the late cabinet, 1 have never entertained a 
doubt. I will briefly state the reasons 1 have for my 
Opinion, and leave you to judge of them as well or ill 
founded. Before the president had nominated major 
Eaton for the war department, and while the subject 
might be supposed to be under consideration, | wok 
the liberty of stating to gen. Jackson candidly my rea- 
sons for delieving the selection would be unpopular and 
unfortunate, 1 reminded the president that he knew I 
was the friend of major Eaton, and personally prefer- 
ed him to either of the others proposed for his cabinet, 
and, of course, nothing [I should say on the subject 
ought to be construed into an intention to injure him, 
(maj. Eaton), but, on the contrary, to save him from in- 
finite vexation and annoyance, which, it was too plain, 
were in store for him, if he took a seat in the cabinet 
under the circumstances in which he was placed. The 
president admitted that charges had been made against 
the character of Mrs. Eaton, but insisted on it they 
were slanders, and that he ought not to notice them. I 
did not perceive at the time that he was hurt by the 
frankness or nature of my communication, though I at- 
terwards learned that he had become offended with, and 
had discarded from his acquaintance several of his old 
and best friends who had used the like freedom of 
speech on this subject. My remonstrances, it is known, 
were without effect, and maj. Eaton was soon after for- 
mally appointed secretary of war. Before this was 
done, however, I made an appeal to major Eaton him- 
self, and without reserve disclosed my apprehensions to 
him, adding that I did not pretend to intimate that there 
was the least truth in these reports, but, if utterly false, 
they would still have an effeet on the president’s peace 
and quiet, as he must know what use the opposition 


he cot#d be willing to subject gen. Jackson to such a 

state of things:—that he could not have forgotten how 

much gen. Jackson had been distressed by the calum- 

nies and ill reports which had been formerly circulated 

about Mrs. Jackson:—that, since the death of that lady, 
those reports bad subsided, and would soon be heard of 

no more:—that general Jackson knew the same kind of 
reports and imputations had prevailed with respect to 

Mrs. Eaton:—that if he (major Eaton) entered into the 

cabinet, the enemies of the president would not fail to 

make a handle of it, and thus revive, in the general’s 
bosom, recollections which could not be but painful and 

distressing, and which could not fail to disturb the tran- 
quility and usefulness of his administratioa. My re- 
inaiks were received apparently with the same kindness 
and courtesy which characterised my manner; but they 
no doubt laid the foundation of that Aost:lity which at- 
terwards became active and unextinguishable. From 
the moment of major Eaton’s appointment, gen. Jack- 
son began to use his utmost efforts to bring Mrs, Eaton 
into public favor and distmction, He frequently spoke 
of the neglect Mrs. Eaton received when she aitempted 
to appear at public places. He did not fail to intimate 
that it would be a most acceptable service rendered him, 
if the members of his cabinet would aid in promoting 
this object. I felt greatly embarrassed by such appeals 
to myself. It was impossible for me to comply with his 
wishes on this point, but it was, nevertheless, painful 
for me to say so. In any other matter (in) which I 
could, with a proper respect for myself and the feelings 
of my family, have complied with an iutimation of his 
desire, no one would have done so more cheerfully than 
myself. By way of diverting his mind, I several times 
spoke of the difficulty he would experience in attempt- 
ing to regulate the intercourse of the ladies: that they 
were, in matters of that kind, uncontrollable and omni- 
potent; that he would find less difficulty in fighting over 
again the battle of New Orleans. Soon alter it was as- 
certained that Mrs. Eaton could not be received into 
the society of the families of the members of the cabi- 
net, major Eaton’s conduct to me discovered an evident 
change io his friendly feelings, and became cold, formal 
and repulsive. I repeatedly threw myself into his 
company, and endeavored to assure him that I still had 
the most sincere desire to be on friendly terms with 
him, and wished for opportunities to convince him of 
the sincerity of my professions. in this course there 
was no guile—no view but that which my words fairly 
imported. : 

1 most sincerely regretted the state of public feeling 
towards Mrs. Eaton, but it was not within my power to 
control or soften it. [t was a sentiment resting in the 
breast of the female community of Washington city and 
the nation, which was not to be suppressed or obliterat- 
ed. Alter this, major Eaton’s enmity to myself became 
every day more and more apparent. I could hear free 
quently of declarations to this effect, and of his deter 
mination to be revenged. It is true these reports came 
to me circuitously and indirectly, but ! could not, from 
circumstances, doubt their truth, 

At length came the mission by col. Johnson, the sub- 
stance of which has already been given to the public by 
Messrs. Ingham and Berrien, 1 will only add to their 
statements that 1 distinctly understood col. Johnson to 
say that he came to us from the president of the United 
States, authorized by him to hold the interviews and 
unless our difficulties in reference to Mrs, Eaton could 
be adjusted, that Mr. Ingham, judge Berrien, and my- 
sclf must expect to retire, When he closed his re- 
marks, I wel! recollect rising from my seat, and with an 
earnestness Of manner which the extraordinary charac. 
ter of the communication was so well calculated to pro 
duce, observed, among other things, that no man had a 
right to dictate to me and my family in their domestic 
relations, and that I would submit to no control of the 
kind, The colonel undertook to reason the matter with 


to establish tu/imate and social relations between our 
families and Mrs. Eaton, he could see no reason wh 
she should not be invited to our large parties, to whic 


every body was usually invited, Tom, Dick, Harry, &c. 
With this concession, 








would make of it:—that I believed it was impossible, 








satisfied. We protested against the interference of the 





us, by observing that although it might be impracticable _ 


he said, the president would be 
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president in any manner or form whatever, as it was a 
matter which did not belong to our official connexion 
with him. Soon after which, col. Johnson expressed 
his — regret at this failure of his mission, and we se- 
rated, 

or waited until Friday, a day having intervened, in ex- 
pectation of hearing from the president, but receiving 
no message, I walked over, ia hopes that an opportunity 
would offer to put an end to my unpleasant state of 
feeling. I found the president alone. He received me 
with his wonted courtesy, though evidently but ill at 
ease. Ina few minutes the absorbing subject was in- 
troduced. Among other things, he spoke in strong 
language of the purity of Mrs. Eaton’s character and 
the baseness of her slanderers, and presently mentioned 
a rumor whieh he said had been in cireulation, of a 
combination to exclude her from society. Several par- 
ties, he sakl, had been recently given, among others, 
three by Mr. Ingham, judge Berrien, and myself, to 
which she had not been invited; and from this it was 
strongly inferred that we had combined to keep her out 
of society. I told him, that, so far as | was eoncerned, 
1 believed my family were doing no more than the’ 
members of congress, the citizens of Washington, and 
visiters to the seat of government, had a right to ex- 
pect from me as a member of his sabinet. It was cer- 
tainly in accordance with universal custom; and that, as 
to a combination, 1 knew of none; that I eould never 
acknowledge the right of any one to interfere in matters 
affecting the private and social arrangements of my fa- 
mily; and that, before | would be dictated to, or con- 
trolled, in such matters, 7 would abandon his cabinet, 
and was ready to do so whenever he desired it, and add- 
ed several other strong remarks of a similar charaeter. 
ie assured! me, in reply, that he did not desire it; that 
he was entirely satisfied with the manner ian which I had 
discharged my offieiul duty, and that he did not claim 
the right to dictate to us in our social relations, but that 
he felt bimself bound to protect the family of major 
Eaton, as he would mine under similar circumstances. 
1 then informed him that col, Johnson had formally an- 
nounced to Mr, Ingham, judge Berrien, and myself, that 
it was his intention to remove us from office for the 
eause mentioned, and | had learned from Mr. I. the 
evening before, who derived his information from the 
colonel, that he had gone so far as to make temporary 
arrangements for the departments, viz: Mr. Dickins for 
the treasury, Mr. Kendall for the navy, and some one 
else for attorney general. ‘his the president denied, 
and said he would send for colonel Johnson, and for 
that purpose ealled for a servant. When the servant 
came, I observed it was unnecessary to send for the co- 
tonel—his word was sufficient. Well, said he, if you 
are satisfied. I told bim J was. We eontinued our 
conversation for some time. I attempted on that occa- 
sion, as I had done several times before, to convince 
bim of the impropriety of his interfering at all in a 
question of such a delicate character, but his feelings 
were evidently too much enlisted ta weigh any reasons 
which might be offered, 


I have already mformed the public that no paper was 
presented to me, or read to me, or alluded to, having re- 
ference to the future eonduct of the members of the ca- 
hinet. On this head leannot be mistaken. J may add, 
that the president constantly insisted on the necessity of 
harmony among the members of the eabinct. Here 1 
cannot refrain from a remark upon this injunetion of the 
president, that major Eaton was the only dissatisfied 
member. of the eabmet, the only one who earricd com- 
plaints to the president of the eonduct of others—the 
only ene whoemployed bis efforts to bring us to dis- 
eredit with the public or the president. Among the 
others the utmost civility and sociability prevailed. No 
one annoyed him, (major Eaton), or made any effort to 
embarrass the operations of his department or in any 
manner aeted towards him as inimical, or deficient in 
respect; antl yet, we are to be punished for ihe discor- 
dances of the cabinet. Can any decision he more arbi- 
trary wed unjust? 


A tew days after this interview with the president, | 


cok. Johnson eame into the navy department, and as he 
eutered I rose to recieve him, With his wonted cordia- 





‘compel my daughters to associate with her. 








) 


lity of manncr he expressed his satisfaetion at the pacific 
aspect of our relations. I observed to him, with a smile, 
that the president denied having authorised him to make 
such a communication as he had made. He goodhu- 
moredly repiied, ‘*Let it pass; I presented it to you in 
the most favorable light;” and, as he was hurried, here 
the conversation ended. 

About the same time I had an interview with major 
Eaton, in the presence of judge Berrien and major 
Barry. This was brought aboet by the president. Major 
Eaton, it seems, had complained to him, either directly 
or indireetly, that at a party given by my family, the 
last of September or the first of October, 1829, to the 
family of a most estimable friend and relation of mine, 
from Nashville, ‘Tennessee, who was on a visit to Wash- 
ington city, the rev. J. N. Campbell, then of that place, 
now of Albany, N. Y. was among the invited guests. 
The circumstances were these:-—Mr. Campbell whe 
had resided in the eity for some years previous to gen. 
Jackson’s inauguration, was the pastor of a ehureh, and 
such was his reputation, that the president and three 
members of his cabinet, viz: Mr. Ingham, judge Ber- 
rien and myself, took pews, and became regular atten- 
dants at his cbureh. In the course of his ministry he 
formed an acquaintance with my family, and oceasional- 
ly visited them.- He happened there while my friend 
Hill and his family were with us, contracted an aequain- 
tance with them, and when the party alluded to was given, 
my daughters invited hie. He attended, and took the 
liberty of carrying with him his friend Dr. Ely, of Phi- 
ladetphia, who had just arrived. I knew no more of 
his being invited than of any other person who happened 
to be present. He was, however, not the less weleome 
on that aceount, nor was his frieud Dr. Ely. Neither 
of these gentlemen require a recommendation where 
they reside. Mr. Campbell is known to be a learned, 
pious, and most eloquent divine. Some short time 
after the party, I heard very much to my surprise, that 
major Eaton and some of his partisans were enraged 
wiih me, and threatened my destruction, beeause Mr. 
Campbell and Dr. Ely were at my house as above stat- 
ed, & could seareely credit the report, until it was men- 
tioned to me by the president, when I emphatically 
asked him who questione’ my right to invite whom BE 
pleased to my house. He testily observed, no person: 
but as there was some misunderstanding between major 
Eaton, Mrs. E. and Mr. Campbell, that he, (major E. >} 
thought it evinced hostility to him. At the interview 
above alluded to, between major Eaton, judge Berrien, 
major Barry and myself, major Eaton mentioned the 
circumstances of Mr. Campbell and Dr. Ely being at 
my house on the oceasion referred to, Luasked major 
Eaton in the most frank and friendly manner, if this was 
his only complaint, and if he would be satisfied provided 
I convinced him that he was in error, assuring him at 
the same time, that he had no right to consider me as 
being under the influence of unfriendly feelings towards 
him; that, on the contrary, he ought to know, my per- 
sonal attachment for him, before the cabinet was formed; 


and, further, ifhe would obtain the consent of his brother- 


in-law major Lewis, to read a confidential correspon- 
dence which passed between major L. and myself, in the 
winter of 1827 ’28, on this disturbing subject, he would 
then be convinced of the disinterestedness and correct= 
ness of my eourse, and of its entire conformity to that 
tviendship and good will which had so long subsisted 
between us. 1 might have gone further and said, that 
major Lewis, in the winter of 1827 28, when there eould 
be no unworthy motive to mislead either of us, eonsi- 
dered Mrs. Eaton an unsafe associate for Lis daughter, 
although he was now endeavoring to induce gen, Jack- 
son to drive me out of the eabinet, because 1 would not 
Major Ea- 
ton would not say whether he would be satisfied or not, 
and the explanation was withheld. But as we were 
about to separate, he offered me his hand in a more eor- 
dial manner than he had done for some months pre- 
vious. I have no doubt that major Eaton, in tendering 
his resignation, stipulated for the dismissal of the three 
ofensive members of the cabinet. 

Mr. Vap Buren, also, I have reasons to believe, urg- 
ed the adoption of this measure. ‘This gentleman had 
discovered that the three members of the eabinet, (af 
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terwards ejected), disdained to become tools to subserve 
his ambitious aspirings, and he determined to leave them 
as little power tc defeat his machinations as possible. It 
is said to bea part of his character to tolerate politically 
no one, who will not enter heart and soul into measures 
for promoting his own aggrandizement: He had become 
latterly the almost sole confident and adviser of the 
president. How he obtained this influence might be a 
subject of curious and entertaining inquiry. But I shall 
not pursue it. I may add, however, that amongt the 
means employed, were the most devoted and assiduous 
attention to Mrs, Eaton, and unceasing efforts to bring 
her into notice, especially with the families of the foreign 
ministers, 

Finally, when the president found that his efforts to 
introduce Mrs, Eaton into society proved abortive, he 
became every day, less communicative, and more and 
more formal in his hospitalities, until, there could be 
no doubt, that, as to myself, an unfriendly influence 
had obtained an ascendency in his private councils, 
and the result shows that he had determined to sacrifice 
me to gratify the feelings of those whom | had offended, 
as stated above. 

I may at some future time add to these views. At 
present I take my leave, with assurances of great respect 
and esteem. Yours, &e. JOHN BRANCH, 
To Edmund B. Freeman, esq. Halifax town. 

P.S. I have not considered it necessary to notice a 


charge made in the Globe, against judge Berrien, of 


suppressing a material part of a letter which I wrote to 
him, aud my substituting another in its stead. If any per 
son has been misled by this bold accusation of the editor 
of the Globe, and is desirous of obtaining correct infor- 
mation, he has my permission to read the whole letter, 
although it was not intended to be made public. 

POLITICAL ITEMS, 

_ The London Atlas gives a brief notice of the dissolu- 
\ton of our late cabinet, and condenses the whole sub- 
Ject into a very small compass, thus: ‘The cabinet of 
the United States is in the fever of disunion. ‘The pre- 
sident had two favorite secretaries, it appears, and two 
of whom he nothing thought. ‘To get rid of the two 
last he pretended to discharge the first.” 


The Charleston Mercury of Aug. 1, says—We com- 
mence to-day, and shall conclude to-morrow, the expo- 
sition of Mr. Berrien, the late attorney general of the 
United States, in relation to the causes which produced 
the dissensions and the dissolution of the late eabinet. 
It presents a humiliating series of facts well calculated 
to humble us at home, and to disparage us abroad, and, 
we are constrained painfully to say, to bring the admi- 
nistration of our government into contumely and re- 
proach. The circumstances thus disclosed are the na- 
tural and bitter fruits of the existence of a sceret cabal, 
destitute of all capacity and virtue, owing its origin to 
mtrgue, corruption and favoritism, and exercising, 
without a just responsibility, all the high functions of 
government. Mr. Berrien, we conceive, as a man of 
honor, having a just regard (as he very correctly avows) 
to the best inheritance he ean leave his children, (an 
unspotted reputation) was compellicd by the overruling 
necessities of self defence to make this disclosure. He 
has accomplished a most painful task in a manner highly 
creditable to his ability, integrity, and honor. His 
narrative bears the stamp not only of the most scru- 
pulous veracity but of the most cautious accuracy 
of memory, and is sustained throughout by a mo- 
deration, dignity, and forbearance, which harmonise, 
with uncommon felicity, with the elegance, grace, and 
power, with which, as a literary effort, his communica- 
tion has been conceived and executed. We refrain, 
however, from further comment; nor will we longer de- 
tain our readers from a portion of our history which 


they cannot fail to peruse with intense and mortifying 
interest. 


Delegates are being appointed in Pennsylvania to et- 
tend the national republican convention at Baltimore. 


_ The “Long Island Patriot” says—‘‘The hon. Mar- 
fin Van Buren, our envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of St. James, took his de- 
parture for England on Tucsday last in the packet ship 





president. He was attended to the ship by a large nume- 
ber of his friends, and much feeling was manifested by 
them on parting with him, and consigning so much of 
worth and talent to the mercy of the elements. He 
takes with him the sympathies and kind feelings of the 
people; and if fate should decree him a deep grave io 
the bosom of the ocean, the affections and the tendered 
sympathies of an American republic will be duried with 
him!*? : 


From the Washington Globe The following extract 
is taken from the speech af Mr. Mitchell, dehvered at 
the 4th of July celebration, at Charleston: 

“Do not mistake me when I speak thus of the Caro- 
lina doctrines. Iam, and have ever been, through good 
report and through evil report, without change or devia- 
tion, openly and above board, an advocate of state 
rights, as understood and explained by Jefferson and 
Madison. J was proud to be an humble disciple in that 
school when the majority of the delegation with which I 
then served, denounced them as radical, and Calhoun 
and McDuffie stigmatised them as the worst and most 
stupid of ali heresies.” 

From this it appears that Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Mee 
Duffie once stigmatised the Virginia and Kentucky doc- 
trines, as expounded in the resolutions written by Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Madison, in vindication of state 
rights. They now seize on the principles of these re- 
solutions, and seek by a strained construction to make 
them broad enough for a basis to the new doctrine of 
nullification. In the introductory remarks to Mr. Me- 
Duffie’s pamphlet, written to sustain the latitadinarian 
and consolidating principlesthen avowed by Mr. Cal- 
houn and himself, the voice which Virginia raised in fa- 
vor of state rights, is called ‘the tocsin of state sove~ 
reignty; a note which has been sounded wi the ancrent 
dominion with such an ill-omened blast.” 

Mr. McDuffie, in these essays, which were written 
in 1821, not only gives his own faith, but speaks out that 
of his friend, Mr. Calhoun. Ile says—*‘/e (Mr. Cal- 
houn) was from the first, a decisdled advocate of the navy, 
the bank, internal improvements, internal taxes when 
necessary, and liberal principles in construing thé con» 
stitution for great, useful and safe national purposes.” 


The Quebec Gazette says—‘*The United States pa- 
pers are again filled with further correspondence re- 
specting the resignation of the American cabinet. Mr. 
Berrien, late attorney general, has published notes of 
an interview with col. Johnson, who acted as mutual 
friend of the president and the members who resigned, 
in which the first cause of difference is represented with 
much detail to be the reputed private conduct of Mrss 
Eaton, and in which president Jackson is exhibited as a 
whimsical, violently passionate old gentleman, insistin 
with extreme arrogance on subjects altogether out 0 
decorum and common behavior. . Whatever may be the 
truth, and it appears difficult to ascertain it, private or 
party feeling appears to have deprived the public men 
in the administration of the affairs of that country of all 
the tact for which they were celebrated.” 


At alate meeting in South Carolina, in which judge 
Smith, late a senator of the United States, took a leading 
part, the following preamble and resolution was adopted: 

And whereas, the time is fast approaching when the 
neople of these United States will be called upon to res 
elect the chief executive magistrate, over our free and 
happy nation, and as we believe that it is a subject of 
magnitude and importance to every individual member 
of our government, that this right and power should be 
exercised in a manner becoming freemen and republi- 
cans, that the voiee of the people should be obeyed and 
their wishes respected, and believing, as we do, that 
there is a party formed within our state who will pursue 
measures in relation to this matter contrary to our wishes, 
and, as we think, in direet opposition to the interests of 
the great body of the people of South Carolina, shat the 
claim of an individual to that high, distinguished and 
be core station, will be urged before the people, an 
individual whose political course we do not admire, whose 
political doctrines and a we cannot approve, and 
whose policy, tf adopted, would bring ruin and destrue- 
tion on our happy country; deeply impressed with the 














importance of these subjects, we, the citizens of Spar- 
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tanburgh district, claim it as our right, and feel it our 
~_, to declare, First, That never in the course of our 
politica} history has there been a crisis of more magni- 
tude and importance; nor one which required so much 
firmness, honesty and political integrity in our rulers, as 
the present. Second, That though we cannot approve 
of some of the measures which general Jackson’s ad- 
ministration has originated, yet upon the whole, we cor- 
dially approve of his nomination for another presiden- 
tial term, and will use our best endeavors to secure his 
re-election. 

Therefore be it Resolved, That gen. Jackson is the 
choice of the people of this district. 


A planter of easy cireumstances, living snugly in the 
pine land near Pocotaligo, has made so good a toast as 
to be thought worthy of publication. Here it is:— 
**The constitution of the United States—\t has received 
a severe wound which is full of proud flesh—may the 
state doctors cut it out with the knife of nullification, 
and, should they despair of their patient and bleeding 
be thought necessary, let them use the lancet.”” That 
is, in plain language, Jet the state nullify the tariff law, 
and if that won’t do, draw the sword. It will all come 
out at last. This sturdy old inhabitant of the pine land 
knows no disguise—he docs not understand saying aad 
unsaying in a breath. He thinks nullification is just 
what it is, something in the shape of a knife or a lancet. 
In retarn we offer him another sentiment: —The consti- 
tution of the United States—It has received a wound 
whieh is tull of proud flesh—call in the quack doctors 
of nullification, and they will soon convert a curable 
wound into downright mortification. 

| Georgetown, (S. C.) Union. 

From the National Journat. In a somewhat mysti- 
eal article concerning Mr. Mason, who bas been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Michigan lerritory, the Globe 
of Monday contends that he ought not to be removed 
from office, unless he should commit some act of mis- 
conduct, and adds— 

**Bat till then, it would evince an utter disregard of 
the plainest dictates of justice, to remove from office a 
person who has done nothing to deserve it, merely be- 
cause apprehension was entertained or affected, that he 
would do po, Oe 

Nothing ean be more unquestionable than the general 
proposition here laid down, The only surprising eir- 
eumstance about it is, that it appears in the official organ 
of the present administration. Looking at it in this 
view, and reflecting on the removals by wholesale, 
which general Jackson has made of persons who had 
“done nothing to deserve” them, we must regard the 
passage cited as a public confession, Ly general Jackson, 
that has “evinced an utter disregard of the pluinest 
dictates of justice.” After such a declaration, his for- 
mal renunciation of all pretensions to a re 
be daily expected. 


The Augusta Courier of the 15th inst. says—‘We 
are almost glad Mr. Calhoun is a nullifier. It has made 


ia the most thorough-going state against nullifica- 
sien, in the whole union.”’ i , au 
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NEW YORK NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 
Address of gen. Tallmadge, delivered before the Ame- 
rican Institute of the city of New York, at Clinton 
Hall August, 1831. 
New York, August 12, 1831. 
Sin—We have been appointed a papers of the 
Suamlite eases to request for publication a copy of 
Mt cess delivered by you on the 11th inst, on iak- 
ing your seat as president of that body. 
n making this communication, we cannot avoid ex- 
pressing our gratification at the sentiments you advanced 
on that occasion, with so much truth and feeling, and 
at the course which you pointed out tothe institute as 
most conducive to unanimity and success 
tions, We have the honor to be 
dient servants, 






in its opera- 
> Sir, your most obe- 


H. M. WESTERN, 
JAMES. LYNCH, 


DAVID GRAHAM, jr. 
Gen. Jumes Talimadge. 4 


New York, August 12, 1831. 
Gentlemen—In compliance with your request, a copy 


of my remarks addressed to the American Institute, is 


herewith enclosed, I am, with respect, yours, &e. 
JAMES TALLMADGE. 
H. M. Western, James Lynch, David Graham, jr. esqs- 
committee, €9c. 
GENTLEMEN—Allow me to express to you the obli- 
gation which } feel for the honor you have conferred, in 
selecting me for the presiding officer of “The Ame- 
rican Institute of the city of New York.’’ 
Permit me also to express my gratification for the 
very complimentary manner in which your committee 
communicated to me the information ot my election. 
This distinguished mark of your favor was unexpect- 
ed by me, and being conferred by your own voluntary act, 
considerably enhances the value of the distinction. It 
commands my utmostefforts to perform the duties of 
the station—while all my feelings are awakened to re- 
ciprovate your generous kindness. 
Your committee were pleased to suggest a belief that 
my acceptance of the place of presiding officer of the 
American Institute would be beneficial to the purposes of 
the institute, and especially useful in securing harmony 
umong its members. These considerations have induced 
me to yield a cheerful compliance with your request. 
The act of the legislature declares you were incorpo- 
rated ‘‘for the purpose of encouraging and promoting 
domestic industry, in this state, and in the United States, 
in agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and the arts, In 
thus declaring the purpose of this incorporation, the le- 
gislature have explicitly defined your powers, and marke 
ed out your duties, “Any purpose not within the purview 
of this incorporation, must consequently here be illegal 
and improper. Allow me to disclaim for myself, and 
according to my hope and belicf for the members of 
this institute, all intention to pervert its purposes to 
political objects; and further, to avow that any such 
object cannot have my participation, The legitimate 
purpose of this institute is so noble, and so important, it 
must not be degraded as an instrument lor other ends. 
‘The sentiments entertained by this association have 
long been cherished by me; and my efforts on various 
public occasions have heretofore been devoted to their 
support. 
It is matter of considerable gratification that 1 am en- 
abled to come among you asa practical agriculturist. 
In the theory of expanded reason, of free interchange 
of the products of different countries, would naturally 
become the principle of national intercourse, and the 
basis of commercial regulations. It has ever becn the 
enlightened policy of our government to hold out to 
other countries a just reciprocity in commercial regula- 
tions. But narrow views and objects of selfish aggran- 
dizement, have rejected the offers of such a system of 
liberal policy, and thereby compelled our government to 
resort to countervailing duties as a just encouragement 
to the domestic labor of the country, and as a mean of 
national defence. It is therefore, on our part, a men- 
sure of necessity, notof choice. Hence the ineensidcr- 
ate folly of those who prate about the abstract proposi- 
tions of “free trade,”? and **the burthening the many for 
the benefit of the few.” But there is a great consola- 
tion in the truth, demonstrated by experience, that 
such has been found the irrepressible spirit of the Ame- 
tican character, and the productive genius of Ame- 
rica» industry, that protected articles have been uni- 
tormly supplied to the consumer at a cheaper rate. 

It is a balm of consolation and will be a ceumstance 
considerably in mitigation of the imaginary violation of 
rights, that the systcm of encouragement of domestic 
labor, has provided articles of home production ata re- 
duced price to the consumer, while it bas exhibited our 
country ina condition of improvement and prosperity 
without a parallel in the annals of mankind. 

Had the early protection which was given to eotton, 
and cotton fabrics, and which has reduced their price to 
less than one halfto the consumer, been at the same 
time extended to wool and wooilens, it would have pro- 
duced some arrangement by whieh our ships could have 
taken out our Own products as an equivalent for forei 



































merchandise, or, a8 a consequence, our hills would long 
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since have been animated with abundant flocks; the 
shuttle and the loom would have resounded in the vallies; 
agriculture would have found « ready market for its abun- 
dant products, and commercial enterprize would have 
been put in greater requisition tu supply the materials for | 
manutacture, and bear the products to foreign markets. 

This system of encouragement and proiection, and | 
which sprung from necessity asa measure of self de-| 
fence, has been recognized and udopted by every admin- | 
istration since the adoption of our constitution; and has 
now become the settled policy of our country. It may 
be fairly assumed that no administration can hereafter 
abandon it: While a just and proper modification of the 
system and the application of its details to the ever va- 
rying times and peculiar circumstances of the country, 
has become a necessary duty of the statesman and the 
patriot. They will always remember what enemies re- 
alize; that every manufactory erected in our land, isa 
fortress in defence of agriculture, and in support of com- 
merce, 

When we read of the reduction of wages, and the con- 
sequent distress and risings of the populace of the manu- 
facturing towns in England, and of their suppression by 
military force, we do but read of the injuries inflict- 
ed abroad, by the encouragement of our own domestic 
labor. 

When we wipe the tear from the eye of sympathy, 
and cast a look upon the condition of oppressed and at- 
flicted Llreland, we shudder with emiotions of horror and 
pity, to learn tbat there are one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants in the single county of Mayo, now suf- 
fering by famine. In another county more than 
three thousand human beings encamped on the sea 
shore gathering sea weed for food; while their criminal 
courts are busied in the prosecution of necessitcous 
beings for the crime of endeavoring to sustain life in 
themselves, and their famishing offspring, by the 
“bleeding of catt‘e!”? The fountains of our grief are not 
even dried up by the reflection that those are the sub- 
jects of that government which refuses to receive our 
bread stuffs on equal terms for their manufactures, while 
they exact an annual income of about thirteen millions 
of dollars for taxes upon the admitted importation of 
American tobacco. 

Under circumstances of such complicated error and 
abuse, there is no cause to envy the feelings of that man 
blessed with an American birth, who can clamor against 





and the manufacture of sugar. 
a measure fraught with so much injustice to them, and 





his own government, about “iree trade,” and by with- 
holding just encouragement and protection to domestic 
industry reduce the freemen of this country, to an un- 
equal competition with the mendicant mobs of Europe, 
suffering without liberty and without bread. 

The encouragement of dumestic production should 
command the attention, and will be the sphere of the 
more immediate usefulness of this institute. It will be 
my endeavor, and my happiness, at all times to aid your 
efforts in a purpose so commendable, and so replete with 
public benefit. 





LEGISLATURE OF LOUISIANA. 

The following memorial presented by Mr. Porter, of the 
house of representatives of the stute of Louisiana, on 
the part of the joint committee, appointed to draft a 
memorial and remonstrance to congress, against the 
repeal of the duties on foreign brown sugars imported 
into the United States, wus unanimously adopted by 
both houses of the legislature. 

To the senate and house of representatives of the United 
States of America in congress assembled:— 

‘lhe general assembly of the state of Louisiana, have 
learned with considerable surprise, and regret, and some 
alarm, that a resolution, having for its object to reduce 
the duty on foreign brown sugar, has been considered 
during the present session of congress, by a majority of 
the house of representatives as a proper subject of in- 
quiry. With the motives of this resolution, the people 
of Louisiana have no concern, but its effects, should it 
ripen into a law, cannot be mistaken. It will give a fatal 
blow to their prosperity. It consequently involves a 
question, to them of the most perilous import. Noth- 
ing less than the destruction of half the eapital of the 
state, and the total ruin of a large majority of those who 


They cannot believe that 


bringing with it no corresponding benefit to the other 
sections of the union, will receive the sanction of your 
honorable body. But the number of votes assenting to 
the proposed inquiry shows, that a great misapprehen- 
sion must exist in the minds of many members of con- 
gress on this subject. ‘lo produce sounder views in re- 
lation to it, is one object of this memorial:—And if the 
general assembly of Louisiana fail in the attempt, they 
have another. ‘They desire at present a solemn remon- 
strance against the injustice threatened to the state they 
represent. ‘his is the only mode of defence open to 
them. Should the proposed inquiry be followed up by 
a law, corresponding in character and spirit, the people 
of this state have not the power to resist it, and their de- 
votion and attachment to the union are too great to per- 
mit such a measure, even could they do so with success. 
This true exposition of their feelings will not, they hope, 
diminish the weight of their remonstrance. ‘They trust 
that the time is distant, when concessions will be made 
to threats and violence; and justice refused to those, who 
address the councils of the union, in the language of re- 
spect and affection, ‘The general assembly cannot re- 
frain from the expression of their astonishment that the 
manufacture of sugar should be singled out as the object 
of such persevering hostility in congress, while other ob- 
jects of national industry, protected by duties, are left 
unnoticed, or assailed with less zeal. They know noth- 
ing of the circumstances by which this branch of indus- 
try was first created in the United States, and they ace 
unacquainted with any thing in the influence it exercises 
on the comfort or wealth of their sister states which jus- 
tifies this invidious distinction. They trust that there 
is not, nor has been, any thing in the conduct of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana which authorises it. They have been 
true to the union, and to their duties at all times; in 
peace, and in war. To those unacquainted with her his- 
tory, it might appear as if something therein had render- 
ed Louisiana obnoxious to her sister states. A stranger 
would find it otherwise difficult to account for a propos- 
ed legislation which would be at once partial, and op- 
pressive: Que which contemplates leaving them subject 
to the duties imposed on all other articles of home ma- 
nufacture, while it deprives them of a market for the 
productions of their own soil; or if it has not precisely 
that effect, at least expose them toa ruinous competition 
with the foreigner in selling, and refuses them the bene- 
fit of that foreigner’s competition with the home manu- 
facturer in those objects they are compelled to purchase, 
‘The general assembly are not to be understood in 
these remarks,as complaining of the duties by which 
other branches of industry are protected; but it is pro- 
per to recall to the recollection of congress, the causes 
which first nduced the inhabitants of Louisiana, to entr 
on the cultivation of sugar cane. A slight historical re- 
trospect, will prove that it was in a great measure, an 
involuntary direction of their industry. The general go- 
vernment, af it did not compel them to the pursuit, in- 
v:ited them to attempt it. When congress first resorted 
to this production as a means of revenue, the capital of 
the planter on the banks of the Mississippi, was princi- 
pally employed in the cultivation of indigo, rice and cot- 
ton, which afforded him a fair profit, without the neces- 
sity of incurring heavy debts to construct the establish 
ments and provide the machinery requisite to the culti- 





vation and manufacture of the cane. ‘The high price of 
sugar inthe West India islands, at that time, increased 
by the duty imposed on it, coming into the United States, 
offered to our citizeas @ temptation to turn their labor 
into other channels. A few attempts were made. ‘They 
were not very successful, but were sufficient to induce a 
hope that in future time, with increased experience, and 
more capital, something beneficial might be accomplish 
ed. From every quarter of the union, this attempt to 
render the republic independent of foreign nations, in an 
article now become a necessary of life, was hailed with 
satisfaction, and the planter, deluded by the apparent 
universal acquiescence in the policy of encouraging him, 
entered more largely into business, ant! incurred heav 

debts to extend the cultare. . Until the close of the late 





have embarked their fortunes in the cultivation of cane, 








war, however, [and for some time after), the cultivation 
was comparatively limited, and had the government then 
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changed its policy, no extensive injury would have been ;|litary one: for the last twenty years, it is a correc* 
inflicted on the state. Bat at that time the subject was statement of what has occurred two years in five; and 
taken up by congress, and instead of diminishing the jin many this injury has been more extensive than that of 
duty, they augmented it. They substituted the princi- | last year. 

ple of protection, to the wants of the exchequer: and ex- The exaggerated statements which have been circulat- 
pressly embodied the article of sugar among the objects | ed on this subject, the legislature are sorry to say, have 
to which it should be applied. A conviction was thus | sometimes originated at home; but the souree of these 
forced on the minds of all men in this section of the | delusions is well understood here, and exeites no other 
union, that higher and more extended views than the | feeling but pity for the authors, and regret for the un- 
mere collection of revenue, entered into the considera- | happy influence their misstatements exercise On our ine 
tion of the people of the United States. It was believed |terests abroad. They can be almost invariably traced 
here, that it was regarded by our sister states, as a mat- | to one cause; the cupidity of speculators, who are anx- 
ter of great national policy to raise the article within our- |ious to attraet purchasers for their lands, ‘The infor- 
selves, and until the time should come when we could | mation which has been furnished the preceding year, 
successfully compete with more favored regions, in the |{rom various parishes of this state, in reply to the eir- 
production of sugar, the home market would be seeured | cular of the secretary of the treasury, gives a faithful 
tous. Under the conviction thus produced by opinions | account of the profits made on the sugar estates; and 
which the people of Louisiana did not, and could not, | carries with it ternal evidence of the truth. It is how- 
control, hundreds embarked their whole fortunes in the |ever unnecessary to produce detailed statements and 
business, Capital to the amount of about 6,000,000 dol- / arithmetical calculations, to show the unfounded charac- 
jars, it is belieVed, is now due by planters; and for which | ter of the representations of the profits of suger estates. 
their property is under mortgage. ‘Thus they are bur- |The single reflection that Louisiana has an extent of 
dened with debts to an amount which, under the most | soil, and a slave population capable of producing double 
favorable circumstances, it will take years to discharge; {the quantity of sugar she now does, and that she does 
and all are placed in a situation which forbids a change | not do it, is conclusive! WW eannot be believed for one 
of pursuit, without a loss, arising from the adaptation of | moment, that if the sugar planters had been making the 
their buildings, machinery and plantations to the culture | immense profits spoken of for the last twenty years, that 
of cane, amounting to nearly half their capital. ben coiton planter would not have changed his pursuits, 











It will, therefore, not appear surprising to congress, “w participate in the more lucrative culture of his neigh- 
that the people of this state should feel deeply sensible “ey ee only the cotton planters of our own state, 
to the attempt now made to bring ruin upon them, for ut ¥ haaaquatar on slave holders of the adjoining states, 
following up the views, and adopting the policy which | WOuld have rushed into this business. No one will ima- 
their fellow citizens of the other states pointed out to | Sime that they would have been content all this time 
them. ‘The destruction of a vested right to property, with the moderate return yielded by their cotton farms, 
would not be a more direet violation of zood fuith; for it with the prospect before their eyes of inordinate profits 
is conceived, there is little or no ditference in taking made by those following a different agriculiure, 
from the citizen that which he has acquired under the But if the condition of Louisiana was as flattering as 
laws, ond made his, or in legislating in such a manner as | those who are pleased to think so, state, far from stir- 
tempts him to embark in expensive speculations, by an | ring up feelings of envy and exciting a disposition to re- 
implied promise of protection, and then, by a sudden duce her profits, it should only produce pleasure in the 
change of policy, wot merely depriving bim of the profit | mind of the statesman, because he eannot but see in it 
he hoped to gain, but destroying the eapital, which, | an increase of national wealth, by which the whole union 
through the faith of government, he embarked in the en- | is benefitted. An opinion, the general assembly under- 
terprize. ; Stand, is beginning to be cheristied in certain quarters, 

The general assembly understands that the most ex- rent in looking at the operations of industry in any quar 
aggerated ideas pervade the minds of the citizens of oe toe a Ay a lavored, or rather it is 
other sections of the union, respecting the profits which _ bee 2g oti if all parts of the republic do not 
the sugar planters of Louisiana realize trom the cultiva- | Saubueeee Fone i vith such a sentiment, the state of 
tion of the soil. If the misapprehensions which prevail | eres as no feeling in common. She belicves that 
on this subject, be as extensive as there is reason to be- | whatever bencfits a part, promotes the interest of the 
lieve, it affords some explanation of the vote of those eg unless the other states are materially injured by 
who have sought to reduce these profits. This assem- se = ee Fa =k Ree thinks it is susceptible of satis- 
bly ean with great truth, however, assure your houora- | ——e rego See as much in whatever pro- 
ble body, that all ideas of this kind, which proceed on me sot yh c tp : erage tere Pennsylvania, Vir- 
the assumption that the sugar plantations of Louisiana <Aeteg ne ; wae Se ent other of her sisters, as 
have yielded, for the last filteen years, or can be ex- Cor saint ote ~ lige be of any portion of herself. 
pected to yield for the same space hereafter, more than Sich che ' whvaenbtcant . ge aie of the nation, by ties 
six per cent. profit on the capital employed, are faila- | ¥°' tds ot a ah = xe ae she feels (hat what- 
cious and unsound. Some of them, wiih soil peculiarly org re pice bee, ery, * hi wealth, or the strength of 
adapted to the culture, fortunately located, and skilfully ine Smee rey 297: og vile it lasts, no increase of 
managed, do give more. Others not possessing sucli pps mig hee de ane tke Be it, can fail to be shared 
advantages, afford less. Nearly all, in seasons well | 2 De either directly or inc ivectly. 
adapted for raising and manufactur.ng the eane, give a! The general assembly are however unwilling to trust 
large profit. Last season the erop was good, and the | alone to the influence of these sentiments on others, 
profit fair. The year preceding, a great number did not | They think they can satisfactorily establish that the in- 
pay more than their expenses; some not so much. ‘Vhere | dustry of their sister states, derives as much support from 
is little probability that the future will differ from the | the duties on sugar, as Louisiana does, They greatly 
past. All agricultaral pursuits are uncertain, beeause mistake the facts, aud they reason most inaecurately 
they depend on the seasons for success. But when the | from the premises, H there be any branch of trade in 
productions of the tropies are attempted to be foreed in | the world, in which the benefits of a home market, in 
Jatitudes not eongenial to them, this uncertainty is cra- all circumstances whieh render a home market valuable, 
elly increased. ‘Ihe planter of Louisiana has not ouly | can be more distinctly traced, or more clearly proved, 
to run the same risks with other cultivators, viz: too | It is literally [not metaphorically] true, that there is not 
much rain, or drought—but he is exposed to the casu- | an acre of land in Louisiana, brought into the eultiva- 
alty of losing by premature frosts, tornadoes, and ere- | tion of cane, which does net put in motion an additional 
vasses, the wiliole fruits of his labor. After the agricul- | plough, shuttle, or hammer, in some other part of the 
tural labors of the year are finished, a mild autumn and | union; and that does not bring more land into eultiva- 
winter, by whieh the eane ean stand uninjured in the | sion in the western states. We buy every thing but 
field, while the manufacture of it into sugar is progress- | sugar; the farming utensils employed in the eultivation 
ing, is indispensable to the planter’s complete success, f the soil; the horses and mules that work on it; the 
An early frost last year, in a single night, diminished | food for ourselves, slaves and eattle; the elothing for 
the crop probably one-fifth. ‘Ehis example is not a so-} dur negroes; the machinery for our manuflactories; the 
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lime used in building our houses; the lumber used in 
their construction and even the shingles that cover them, 
are in a great proportion brought from abroad. ‘Three- 
fifths of the products of our soil, go for the purchase of 
these and other articles which we need not enumerate; 
and it cannot be doubted that the makers and producers 
of these, derive as much profit on the capital they em- 
ploy, as the planters of Louisiana do on the sugar they 
give in exchange. 
This great and beneficial interchange of commodities, 
has grown entirely out of the sugar produced in this state, 
With the exception of machinery, there is not one of the 
articles already mentioned, Louisiana could not prepare 
for herself. She formerly raised her food, vegetable and 
animal, in abundance; and all working animals necessary 
for her own use. Her domestic manufactures supplied 
with the coarser articles of clothing, to the whole extent 
of her wants, and she purchased little, 
do so; indeed, such is the happy position of these states, 
both as it relates to soil and climate, that there is scarce- 
ly one in the union that could not produce enough of the 
necessaries of life, and live without intercourse of a com- 
mercial kind, with the other states, if it were desirable 
for communities to seek nothing further than the bare 
supply of animal existence. But this assembly thinks 
that sucha state of things is not to be sought for, nor 
likely to be attainied. The land and climate of Louisiana 
are better adapted to the culture of cane than the produc- 
tion of bread-stuffs, and she raises it. “The western stites 
on the contrary, are admirably suited to the growing of 
all kinds of grain. Each finds its reward in raising those 
articles which its soil produces in the greatest abundance, 
and mutually interchanging them. ‘The general ussem- 
bly are fully convinced that, if congress should destroy 
the trade by which Louisiana sells to the western states, 
sugar to the amount of three millions of dollars annually, 
and buys in return, corn, oats, pork, bacon, horses, 
mules, lumber, lime, whiskey and machinery, to the 


same, or a greater amount, that she would inflict a last- compelled to dispose of at any price, : 
‘They dare to af-/ stored to them, the commodity would in a very short pe- 


ing injury onthe prosperity of both. 





; 
‘ 
' 


amount of money now furnished by Louisiana shall be 
withdrawn. 

The general assembly has not dwelt on these facts, 
nor entered into this reasoning, for the purpose of in- 
structing other states as to their interests, They are, no 
doubt, fully competent to judge for themselves. But 
when Louisiana sees exaggerated accounts of her pros- 
perity are perpetually sounded in the public ear, and 
jealousies attempted to be excited by representing the 
duty on sugar as a tax laid on other portions of the union, 
for her benefit, she is compelled to remind them of the 
real state of things. Ifa fair profit be derived from the 
cultivation of the cane, a small portion of it remains with 
her; the larger part goes to reward the industry of those 
who supply her with food, clothing and machinery; or 
if both derive profit from the trade, and the slaves pur- 
chased, it only proves the value of a home market, from 


She could still { which all parties derive benefit, and the nation at the same 


‘time draws wealth and strength. 








And after all, it is not believed that the duties laid on 
foreign sugars, augments the price to the consumer in 
the United States; or if at all, by no means to the amount 
of that duty. Itisa great mistake to suppose that the 
sugar of the West India islands, could be afforded at pre- 
sent prices, if the competition created by the productions 
of Louisiana, eeased in the market. ‘That competition 
withdrawn, the foreign article would rise to the level, to 
which all objects of commerce reach, viz: that produced 
by the cost of production, and the mutual wants of the 
seller and buyer. The price has fallen one half since 
Louisiana commenced making sugar. In the British 
West India islands, according to the information pos- 


' sessed, her sugar selis nearly as high as it does in New 


Orleans. Large capital, as it is well known, has been 
invested in Porto Rico and Cuba, in this manufacture, 
with a view to the United States market. Our domes- 
lic supply, far exceeding their calculation, leaves them 
with an unexpected surplus on hand, which they are 
This market re- 


firm that their sister states on the waters of the Missis- | riod rise to its true value. It is clear that no safe reli- 


sippi would be the greatest sufferers. 
raise provisions for herself; but sugar and molasses, now 


Louisiana could | ance can be placed on obtaining for any length of time, 


an article of commerce below the price at which it can 


become almost necessaries of life, the western states | be produced. 


could not dispense with, except by a serious sacrifice of 
their comforts. If they purchase them, they would be 
compelled to do so, without the home market by which 
they are now enabled to pay for them; and whether a 
small diminution in the price of sugar, [supposing such 
a diminution to ensue] would compensate for the com- 
plete destruction of this home market, is a question, 
which those most interested in it, ean best answer, 

The same course of reasoning, with some slizht niodi- 





| 


The general assembly have also another representa- 
tion to make of the evil Louisiana sustains from the cul- 
ture of cane in those islands. Information has been re- 
ceived here, and is believed to be true, that a method 
has been discovered and is daily practised, of avoiding 
the laws of the United States, and inflicting serious injury 
on the interests of this state. The cane juice is boiled 
almost to the point of granulation, and is then introduced 
intu the eastern states, under the name of molasses; 


fications, applies to our trade with the northern and mid- | from this syrup refined sugar is made, in perhaps nearly 
dle states; they have in us, a sure and steady market for | 88 large quantities as could be made from an equal weight 
a variety of their productions, which is constantly in- | ef Grown sugar. A simple statement of this fact, must 


creasing, in which they have no foreign competition, and 
in which they are secure against the caprice and injus- 
lice of foreign regulations, which so often affect those 
concerned in the shipping trade. The vale of the pro- 
ductions of the northern and middle states, brought here 
annually, is not less than two millions of dollars, 
Although Louisiana does not buy from the southern 
states, articles produced by their industry, as she does 
trom the other portions of the union, still this assembly 
believes that there is no section of the United States more 
directly interested than the slave holding states are, in 
the maintenance of the duty on sugar; or who, this day, 
reap aricher harvest from it. It is the production of 
this article in Louisiana, which gives the actual yalue to 
slave property. ‘The price of those brought here annu- 
ally, is probably not much less than two millions of dol- 
lars; esUmating them at the first cost in Virginia, Ma- 
ryland, and the other states where they are purchased. 
If this money was withdrawn from the market, the value 
of the slave could have no other standard than the worth 
of his labor at home. How much that would be, this as- 
sembly cannot say, but if correctly informed, it would 
not be half that which is now given to that property. 
This portion of the union, if she succeeds in forcing Lou- 
isiana from the cultivation of the cane, will find too late, 


that sugar will be wanted as formerly, and the means of 


paying for it will be greatly diminished, when the large 


| 
| 


be sufficient to show at onee, how the revenue of the ge- 
neral government is defrauded, and the prosperity of our 
citizens sacrificed to the cupidity of foreigners. 

if regard too, be had for the condition of the neighbor- 
ing islands, it cannot escape the sagacity of those who 
have control over the subject, that the probability is, that 
some ol the finest, will before a distant day, cease to be 
slave holders. When this happens, like St. Domingo, 
they will no longer eultivate cane, and the withdrawal 
of any part of the producers, will naturally enhance the 
price of the product. 

If in time of peace an augmentation of the price of 
West India sugar would certainly fullow the discontin- 
vance of the culture of the eane in Louisiana, how much 
greater would that augmentation be in seasons of war 
with any maritime power possessing a naval superiority? 

The general assembly might present many other views 
tending to show the impolicy and injustice of withdraw- 
ing the protection of government from the culture of the 
sugar eane; but they will restrict themselves to the ex- 
hibition of only one or two more. That the navigation 
of the United States, and especially the most important 
branch of it, that concerned in the coasting and river 
trade, has been greatly benefitted and extended by the 
cultivation of the eane, cannot be doubted; the amount 














employed in transportation eoastwise, and on the Mis- 
sissippi and its yarious tributaries, is very great. Nearly 
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one half of the whole steam boat tonnage of the United 
States is engaged on the latter theatre. The advanta- 
ges of this domestic navigation, great as they are in 
cherishing and stimulating a trade at home free from 
all foreign competition, are not limited to commerce. It 
adds to the general security, and that especially of Loui- 
siana in a period of war. Without the steam boats of 
the Mississippi, the condition of this exposed state, would, 
at such a time, be extremely hazardous. With them ii 
is perfectly safe in all exigencies; they afford the sure 
means of bringing rapidly to the defence of New Or- 
leans and Louisana, the brave and gallant sons of the 
west. 

The legislature of Louisiana has deemed it inexpedi- 
ent to pursue the suggestions made in this memorial 
through all the illustrations of which they are suscepti- 
ble; the wisdom of congress renders it unnecessary, and 
the last consideration deemed material to bring under 
their notice, will be briefly touched on, and dismissed. 
Ifthe planting capital of Louisiana be driven from the 
cultivation of cane, it must seek occupation in some 
other pursuit. To no other is our soil and climate so 
well adapted as that of cotton; and the great additional 
quantity which our rich land is susceptible of producing, 
brought into market, could only have the effect of re- 
ducing the price below its present great depression, and 
forcing altogether from its cultivation, the comparatively 
poor soil on which it is now raised. 

The legislature of Louisiana has thus placed before 
congress, the reasons which she considers of sufficient 
importance to prevent the repeal of the duties on foreign 
brown sugar. The great and paramount interests now 
involved in the measure, will, no doubt, be gravely consi- 
dered; and above all, the obligations to the people of 
this state, which good faith imposes, it is hoped and be- 
lieved, will neither be forgotten, or violated. 





THE AMERICAN SYSTEM, 

OR THE WHOLE MATTER IN A NUT SHELL. 
Extract from the address of general Harrison to the 
Hamilton county (Ohio), Agricultural society. 

“Among the objects to be accomplished by the es- 
tablishment of such societies as your’s, gentlemen, one 
not the least important, is the influence they may exert 
to procure the enactment of laws which may advance, or 
the repeal of those which may be considered prejudicial 
to the interests of agriculture. There are two subjects 
coming under this description which may possibly re- 
quire the interference of the society. ‘There is no per- 
son, who has turned his attention to the situation of the 
western country, that does not know how much the 
prosperity of the agricultural and mechanical interests 
of this section of it depends on the trade to the Mis- 
sissippi. We may muliiply our means of communica- 
tion with the eastern ports, as much ss we may by means 
of canals and rail roads; still from this part of the Olio, 
and below us, for many of our articles, we must mainly 
depend on the states of the lower Mississippi. ‘his 
market will be a good or a bad one, in proportion to 
their wants or their ability to purchase. Their wants 
will be in proportion to the increase of their population; 
and their ability to purchase will depend upon the suc- 
cess of their agricultural pursuits. It is obvious, there- 
tore, that we have a deep interest in whatever concerns 
their interest. Their prosperity must be our prosperity; 
their adversity must inevitably bring a correspondent 
depression upon us. One of the principal articles, (per- 
haps the most important), of the produce of Louisiana, 
is sugar, Its cultivation to any considerable extent, is 

osterior to the cession of the country to the United 
Beates. Under the fostering care of our government, 
which afforded it a protecting duty, it has been greatl 
extended, producing advantages to the country as well 
as to the planters. Among the former is the abstraction 
of a large amount of labor, from the cultivation of other 
articles which had been produced to an amount beyond 
the demand, In this way the southern states, partica- 
larly the cultivators of cotton, were greatly benefited. 
While the western states reaped the advantage of an in- 
ereased demand for almost every article of their agricul- 
tural and manufacturing products, and a diminution in 
the price of sugar, in the lasttwenty years, of at least 
three hundred per cent, 


Before a sugar manufactory can be put in operation, an 
immense amount of iron work, machinery and castings, 
as well as wagons, carts, drays, &c. must be procured. 
These are purchased at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, or Louis- 
ville. Horses, oxen and a supply of provisions must be 
obtained; and these are purchased of the western farmer. 
Sparingly and economically perhaps at first, but always 
increasing as the cultivation and manufacture progresses. 
If the enterprise is successful, where are the surplus gains 
of the planter expended? Who is there in this part of 
the country so ignorant as not to know, that a large por- 
tion of them comes into the pockets of the farmers and 
manufacturers of the upper western states? As his means 
increase, the sugar planter makes a more ample provision 
for the support of his family and laborers; the comforts 
of the negro are increased, by the allowance of a larger 
portion of better food. By these additions to the ex- 
penses of the planter, the western farmer and me- 
chanic are benefitted. When enabled to obtain better, 
the planter is no longer contented with the homely fur- 
niture of his first establishment. Orders are given for 
more costly and elegant articles. And on what places 
are the orders given? Not on London or Liverpool, or 
even on New York or Philadelphia; but to sume eity on 
the Ohio. And this is one, not by any means the least, 
of the vents for those splendid articles which are poured 
out in such quantities from the shops of our Wards, Por- 
ters, Lehmans, Skinners, McAlpins, Lees, James, and 
hundreds of others. The trade of the lower Mississippi, 
is peculiarly beneficial to the farmers on the Ohio and its 
navigable tributaries. From their situation, hundreds, I 
may say thousands, are enabled to dispose of their pro- 
ducts in that distant, but convenient market, without the 
intermediate sale to a merchant, or the employment of 
a factor or carrier. They manage the whole matter of 
transportation and sale themselves; effecting the latter 
immediately to the consumer upon his plantation, or to 
the exporter at New Orleans. ‘There is not one that 
hus engaged in this business, that does not know, that it 
is frequently the want of the means of purchasing, which 
prevents the planter from buying a whole boat load of 
provisions rather than a small portion of one; and that 
if he would take sugar and molasses from the planter, 
in exchange for his own commodities, he could sell the 
latter at a higher price, and obtain the former at a cheaper 
rate than by cash sales. This fact was stated to me a 
few days ago by an intelligent farmer of my neighbor- 
hood, who has for many years been engaged in that trade; 
and shews that the planter finds great difficulty in dis- 
posing of his crops, even atthe most reduced prices, 


and that he is willing to reduce them still lower to obtain 
the produce of our soil. 


If the facts I have stated are true and the deductions I 
have drawn from them are correct, it would appear very 
extraordinary that any southern or western man should 
have supported the proposition to remove the protecting 
duty, and place the sugar planter of Louisiana precisely 
on a footing with those of Cuba, in which island all the 
products of the United States are subject to a most oner- 
ous duty, which, in relation to some of them, alone, 
amounts to prohibition. Apart from the impoliey of 
taking off the protecting duty, the measure to the people 
of Louisiana, would be full of injustice. Their cultiva- 
tion of sugar was commenced under the protectiun of 
the duty, and there was nothing that could have indicat- 
ed any change in the policy which dictated it. Protect- 
ing duties are given in every instance where they are ne- 
cessary to the staples of the other states; to the tobacco of 
Virginia and Maryland, the hemp of Kentucky, the wool 
of Ohio, and why not the sugar of Louisiana? 





PATRIOTIC RESOLUTIONS. 
We s0 call the following, though, in several matters 
of principle, we differ entirely from those set forth in 
them—but they contemplate such proceedings as no re- 
publican patriot can disapprove of. We regret the be- 
lief that the tariff is either unconstitutional or oppres- 
sive, on the south—we think that, in both respects, a great 
mistake prevails; but every man is entitled to the same 
freedom of opinion that we entertain—and we shall al- 


ways stand prepared, with our humble aid, to secure 
him in that right. 
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Resolutions adopted at a meeting of ‘‘the constitutional 
state rights and union party of St. John’s, Colleton, 
South Carolina, assembled on Tuesday, the 9th inst. 
1. Resolved, That we contemplate, with the most live- 

ly anxiety, the existence and probable issue of the angry 

political excitement which prevails in this state; and 
that we recognize as the principal course of our unhappy 
divisions, the indiscreet attempt of a certain party to 
force upon their fellow citizens an highly dangerous po- 
litical measure, extremely repugnant to the feelings of 
the latter, and which it is justly believed by them, will 


be extremely pernicious to the well-being of the com- 
monwealth. 


to sacrifice to this every thing dué the rights of self-go- 
vernment in those important points which we have never 
yielded, and in which alone we see liberty, safety, and 
happiness; that, not at all disposed to make every mea- 
sure of error or wrong a cause of scission, we are wil- 
ling to look on with indulgence, and to wait with 

tience, till those passions and delusions shall have pass- 
ed over, which the federal government have artfully ex- 
cited, to cover its abuses and conceal its designs—fully 
confident that the good sense of the American people, 
and their attachment to those very rights which we are 
now vindicating, will, before it shall be too Jate, rally 
with us round the true principles of our federal com- 


2. Resolved, That we believe the tariff law of 1828, | pact.”—( Jefferson. ) 


passed by congress for the protection of manufactures, 
to be unequal and unjust in its operation upon the vari- 
ous sections of the union—that it is oppressive and bur- 
thensome upon the south in particular—that it violates 
the essential principles of equity, forbearance, and com- 
promise, which form the basis of our federal compact, 
and therefore is unconstitutional—and that it is, as a 
measure of national policy, unwise and impolitic and 
ougit to be repealed. 

3. Mesolved, That we are willing to oppose it, and 
have hitherto opposed it, in common with our fellow 
citizens, by every means which can be employed by the 
state, consistently with the constitution, and our rela- 
tions to the other parties to the compact as a member of 
the union; but that we do not think ourselves justified 
in Opposing it, or any other unconstitutional law, by un- 
constitutional means, 

4. Resolved, Uhat we do not consider the right of a 
state, to *‘nullify,” or foreibly arrest and make void a 
law of congress, asa constitutional right, but as a right 
of “sovereignty”? paramount to the constitution, that al- 
though such a right might be exercised by a state “in 
its sovereign capacity,” after it shall have recalled to it- 
seifthose powers which it las delegated to the federal 
government, and thus have made itself (what no state 
now is) a perfect sovereign and independent nation, yet 
such a power evidently cannot be rightfully exercised, 
so long asa state continues a member of the union, and 
avails itself of its protection and the benefit of its laws. 

5. Jtesolved, As the opinion of this meeting, that the 
right of nullification is no where asserted in the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions of °98, nor is it by any fair in- 
ference deducible from them; that it is expressly dis- 
avowed by Mr. Madison, the author of the former, and 
is no where sanctioned by Mr. Jefferson, the author of 
the latter;—and that there is nothing in any act or reso- 
lution of this state, either in substance or in name, to 
warrant such a doctrine. 

6. Hesolved, That, viewing the proposed remedy of 
nullification, as an highly irregular and unconstitutional 
measure, and as leading by aun mevitable tendency, either 
to civil war, to disgraceful retreat, or to disunion, we 
feel ourselves called upon by every motive which can 
actuate us as citizens, as men, and as heads of families, 
most earnestly to Oppose it, and by every fair and ho- 
norable means to prevent its adoption, no matter under 
what disguise of seducing recommendation it may ap- 
pear. 























7. Resolved, That we deprecate as a great public ca- 
lamity, the existence of that wide spreading discontent, 
which it appears to be the policy of some of our citizens 
to cherish and increase; and which is unhappily estab- 
lishing an impression on the minds of our people that 
the government of the union is hostile to their interests, 
and that the authorities of South Carolina are of them- 
selves sufficient, and are alone willing to preserve our 
liberties, protect our lives and property, and secure our 
public happiness. 


8. Resolved, That we regard the agency of the two 
governments (general and state), each operating within 


its respective sphere, as an esseniial element towards 


our political well-being, and that whilst we are resolved 
to vindicate and preserve the rights of the state from all 
encroachment, by all proper and constitutional means, 
we nevertheless think 1t necessary at this time explicitly 
to declare, that *‘we feel a warm attachment to the 
union, with our sister states, and to the instrument and 


9. Resolved, Vhat our confidence continues undimin- 


ished in the disinterestedness, patriotism, firmness, and 


intelligence, of the chief executive magistrate of the 
union: thatin the manly stand which he has taken against 


the wasteful expenditure of the public money on inter- 


nal improvements, and in the pledge which he has given 

to the American people that the tariff will be reduced to 

an equitable standard as soon as the public debt shall be 

paid off, we have the most reasonable ground to hope, 

that the evils of the miscalled “American System,” will 

scon be corrected, and harmony restored to our distract- 

ed country. 

10. #esolved, That, cherishing towards our fellow 

citizens in all parts of the union, the feelings of confi- 

dence and cordial good-will, which ought to subsist be- 

tween brethren of the same great political family, and 

relying on the like feelings on their part, we are slow 

to believe, that they harbor against us any settled de- 

signs of injustice or injury, or, that they will pursue 

those designs after they shall have been convinced of 
their pernicious tendency. We therefore conjure them, 
by all the sanctions of patriotism, by all the dictates of 
holy justice, by the feelings of brotherhood, and by the 
claims of common country—to examine attentively into 
the effects of a policy, which a small, but weH organis- 
ed party amongst them, is pressing most grievously 
upon us, for their exclusive benefit; and we call upon 
them to unite with us, in effecting a repeal of laws, 
which are considered generally by our citizens to be un- 
constitutional—which are belicved by most to be oppres- 
sive in their present operation—which are apprehended 
by many, as likely to entail upon them future poverty 
and ruin—and the evils of which, if they be not correct- 
ed, may drive our citizens in despair to the adoption of 
revolutionary measures for redress. 

11. Aesolved, That we feel towards the president of 
the United States, the high respect which, as citizens, 
we ought to entertain towards the chief magistrate of our 
choice; and that in the exalted station which he occu~ 
pies, as mediator between rival interests, we rely upon 
his impartiality and high sense of justice, for an attentive 
and parental regard of our own, 





OTHER RESOLUTIONS, ke. 

A very large and respectable number of the state 
rights and free trade party of Beautort district, assem- 
bled in Coosawhatchie, on Monday, the 8th inst, came 
to the foliowing resolutions: 

** Resolved, That the state rights and free trade party 
of South Carolina cherishes a warm and proud attach- 
ment to the union as framed by their sires—and that they 
will sacrifice all but liberty, to preserve it, 

* Resolved, ‘Vhut the charge that this party entertains 
designs hostile to tie union, is an untounded and wiltul 
calumny, which even its authors and publishers dis- 
credit. 

**tesolved, That the conduct of the union party in 
Charleston, in soliciting the interference of the federal 
executive in the party differences of this state, and in 
publishing ,before the nation the charge of disunion 
against their fellow citizens, calls loudly for the repro- 
bation of every true Carolinian. 

“ Resolved, ‘Uhat the course of general Jacksun in 
lending the influence of his name to the purposes of a 
local party is a condescension alike unworthy of bis of- 
fice and character—and that his indirect menace of the 
force of the government against the advocates of the 
**Carolina doctrines” as set forth by our state legislature, 














principles by which we are united; that we are willing 





is an Outrage upon the feelings of a suvereign state—and 
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an insult to the freemen of this party, which should be; want of our men to guard them—our freight are redueed 


met with a just and lofty indignation, ”’ 


by the enormous price paid for laborers, and our minds 


These resolutions are accompanied by a long pream- | constantly harrassed by the insolence and disobedience 
ble, in which we are sorry to discover the following em-| of the few of our crews who remain on board, by threat- 


phatic passage: 

‘*We believe that the legislature of South Carolina, 
like that of all other sovereign states, has, and of neces- 
sity must have, the right of protecting her citizens, in 
verson and property, from grievances and injuries of all 
Einds which can be worked upon them by their fellow 
men; and as that body has already declared the tariff an 
unconstitutional and oppressive grievance, we conceive 
it their duty to protect us from its effects, by making it 
penal to enforce it within the limits of this state. This 
interposition of her sovereignty, we consider an act of 
protective justice. Nor do we recognize in congress, 
nor in any power on earth, the right of interfering with 
this course of internal regulation.” 

The same No. of the Charleston Mereury which pub- 
lishes the proceedings of the citizens of Beaufort, con- 
tains the following sign in the shape of a communication: 

The enforcement of the tariff at a halt! 

“Mr. Holmes’ bond has not yet been sued! After 
the resignation of Mr. Frost, the new district attorney, 
it is said, was directed to consult with the attorney ve- 
neral of the United States, betore he proceeded on the 
bond!! What! is the government of the union at sach 
a stand that it cannot sne on a common custom house 
bond, without all this advisement and machinery? It 
surely is not afraid to proceed! If there is this pause 
in its enforcing an unconstitu'ional law in its own court, 
what will be the state of things when the agents of the 
general government for enforcing tederal usurpation are 
carried into our courts? 

Come, Uncle Sum, go on—exact the penalty of your 
bond to the last pound—don’t hang back—it will lead to 
unpleasant suspicions. SHYLOCK.”’ 

Ve suppose that the writer of this communication 
would challenge to mortal combat any one who should 
insinuate that he is not a friend of the union! 





BRITISH SEAMEN IN THE U. STATES, 

The following is a copy of an address of the masters 
of British vessels at New Orleans to the consul of their 
nation. If the facts are stated fairly—the procedure 
which they complain of ought to be promptly corrected. 

TO GEORGE SALKELD, ESQ. 
His Britannic mujesty’s consul at N. Orleans: 

Sin: We, the undersigned commanders of British ves- 
sels, in the port of New Orleans, respectfully represent, 
that we are suffering under grievous imposition, in con- 
sequence of a late decision of the city court, respecting 
the desertion of our crews; whereby we are compelled 
to pay them, although deserters, according to the tenor 
of their agreement, their wages up to the time they may 
think proper to demand them. 

We are sensible, that according to the laws of Great 
Britain, and the contract entered into between seamen 
and their commanders, that, Ist. No seaman can demand, 
or be entitied to his wages, or any part thereof until the 
completion of the voyage. Q2dly. What, if any seaman 
absents himself forty-eight hours from his duty, without 
leave, he forfeits not only the wages due to him, but his 
goods anc chattels also, to the owner or owners of the 
vessel to which he may belong. Sdly. That it is contrs- 
ry to a decision of congress, in which a reluctance to 
interfere between foreign seamen and their employers 
is manifested; but which directs the aggrieved to their 
own courts of justice to seek for redress. 4thly. That 
such a claim on the part of the crews, is #t variance with 
the jadgment of commercial men in this or any other 
maritime country; and to the opinions of the most emi- 
nent judges of past and present day, as they have con- 
sidered that such a power given to seamen, would be 
nothing less than a death biow to commerce, 

Now, sir, under these circumstances, we beg leave to 
inform you, that we cannot submit to a decision, the evil 
effects of which we have already and are daily experi- 
encing. ‘There is scarcely a british vessel now in port, 
that can muster half her regular crew; consequently the 
rigging of our vessels is rotting for the want of our crews 


ening us with writs of compulsion for their wages, in the 
‘*sailor’s, court,” as they term it, if we even dare rebuke 
them for their neglect of duty. } 

We therefore, sir, appeal to you, as the representative 
of our government, for redress, and beg you to see that 
justice is meted out to us acco: “tog to the laws of our 
country; for we cxnnot consent that a foreign power 
should interfere with the internal government of our 
ships, while the peace of that power remains unbrokeu 
by us. 

‘ew Orleans, June 22d, 1831. 





FAMINE IN IRELAND. 
From Cobbeti’s Register. 

A sort of circular has been sent to all the public 
prints, I suppose from a committee that there is in Lon- 
don for the relief of the poor in Ireland; and a copy of 
this circular has been sent tome. The picture speaks 
for itself. ‘The causes we know to be that there are no 
poor laws, and that the food of the country is out of it. 
I related once before, that hogs from Ireland, to the a- 
mount of nine thousand and some odd, passed through 
one single turnpike-gate at Speen, near Newbury, in 
Berkville, in the single month of June last. —Upon in- 
quiry, 1 find that just about the same is going on this 
year. These hogs had been landed at Bristol, where E 
last year saw about ten thousand hogs and sheep landed 
in three days. In short, here is the immediate cause of 
the famine in Ireland. Vhe more distant cause is, 
there being no law in that country to compel the owners 
_of land to suffer the working people to have a subsistence 
out of it; and the cause of their being no such laws is the 
first, that our laws have been made by the men not chosen 
by the people; and the cousequence of that has been the 
want of such laws as would prevent this state of wretch- 
edness, 

In these documents, signed by Edmund French, a 
Roman Catholic bishop, it is stated that fourteen out 
of fitteen of the land proprietors, both in number and 
value, are permanent absentees; that is to say, fourteen 
| of them out of fifteen live constantly out of Ireland, and 
‘draw away the fruits of the land to spend either in this 
part of the kingdom or in foreign countries. This is 
such a state of things as never can exist without produc- 
ing beggary and famine. ‘The Duke of Devonshire, one 
of the great whigs, has according to his own statement, 
rade in the house of lords some years ago, the great 
tythes of twenty parishes in Ireland, consequently he 
draws away all these great tythes, ‘They may come in 
different shapes; but it is no matter whether they come 
in corn,in butter, in bacon, or live cattle; still they come. 
A drove of hogs, or a flock of sheep, or a bale of bacon, 
or a barrel of butter, none of these are sent to Devon- 
Shire-house; but they are sold here, and the money is 
paid in at Devonshire-house; and here they are to be 
eaten by the swarms of idlers assembled in this great 
place. 

The country parts of England and Scotland are drain- 
ed in like manner; but not ina like degree; and here 
are the poor laws, which though chipped away by Stur- 
gess Bourne’s bills and other enactments, still give the 
working people a cluim, and show them the way to pre- 
vent actual starvation. 1 had just closed this article 
when a friend sent me, at my request, an account of the 
imports of food from Ireland, during the present year, 
up to the first of June. It is imperfect; beeause it only 
gives an account of the imports in London and Liverpool, 
leaving out Bristol, Glasgow, and several other places. 
It is also impertect in that it does not include bacon and 
live animals, nor poultry, nor eggs. Here isthe account 
of the imports of the first five months of this year of fa- 
mine in lreland:—98,555 quarters of wheat, 311,948 quare 
ters of oats, 10,098 quarters of barley, 540 quarters of 
rye 1,556 quarters of beans, 941 quarters of peas, 5, 88U 
quarters of malt, 69,510 loads of meal, 45,398 sacks 
of flour, 12,605 tierces ot beef, 1,408 barrels of beet, 20, 
088 ticrees of pork, 14,327 barrels of pork, 149,639 fir- 
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PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN CHOLERA. 
From the Englishman’s Magazine. 
Indian or spasmodic cholera, is a piague of modern 
erigin. It is in its principal symptoms altogether unlike 
the English cholera, yet many persons not acquainted 


towns, are worthy of remark, as the epidemic still re- 
tains these characteristics. Like a noscent river, its 
course has been at times direct or devious, uniform or 
temporarily interrupted; appearing at various places, not 


‘at the same period, but in succession, either by the gra- 


‘dual advance of the main current, or of some of its dis- 
| tributive branches. ; 
While the interior of Hindostan was submitting to 
‘this, the pestilence had spread along the coast of Mala- 
| bar and Coromandel, reaching Madras the 8th of October. 
| With its progress here, a new and alarming feature was 
However this question may be dis- eg om The possibility of transporting the conta- 


I indostan, spasmodic cholera has probably always ex- 
ssted as a comparatively mild climatic disease, affecting 
| certain seasons of the year a small number of indie 
viduals in various parts of the country. But there is no 
evidence to show that it ever bore the epidemic character 
until the year 1817. 


i the nature of both species, have confounded them. 


posed of, it is at least certain that the Indian cholera was 


not entitled to be classed with pestilential scourges of | 


the worst description, previous to the beginning of Au- 
gust, 1817, when it suddenly broke out with unpreeedent- 
ed malignity. 

Commencing among the inhabitants of Jessore, a town 
100 miles N. E. of Calcutta, in less than a month it 
travelled along the course of the river to that city, having 
desolated the intervening villages. Before the expiration 
of August, the native population of Calcutta were at- 
tacked, and early in September the disease was also ma- 
nifested among the Europeans. 

From January to May, 1818, the pestilence raged 
with extreme violence, extending its destructive influ- 
ence across Bengal, from Silbet to Cuttack; and towards 


the interior, from the mouth of the Ganges to its con- | 
fluence with the Jumna,a space including 450 square |early in December, 1819. 


miles. 

Leaving Bengal, the disease retired for some time to 
the western bank of the Ganges and Jumna. In its most 
malignant form it appeared at benares, where in two 
months 15,000 persons perished. At Allahacad forty or 
fifty died daily. ‘To other locations situated on either 
bank the disease soon spread, and the mortality was 
equally great. In the district of Gorrakpore 50,000 were 
carried off in a month Then suffered in succession 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, Delhi, Agra, Muttra, Meerat and 
Bareilly. 

Between the fth and 7th of November the epidemic 
had reached the grand army, which, on the approach ot 
the Pindarreawar, had been concentrated at Jubbulpore, 
Mundellah and Sauger, under the command of the mar- 
quis of Flastings. It consisted of 10,000 troops, and 
80,000 followers. To the «.fferent divisions of this 
force the cholera proved more fatally effective than could 
the shot of the enemy in a well contested field, In 
twelve days nearly 9,000 men had fallen to rise no more. 
At this time the thermometer ranged from 90° to 100° 
Fahrenheit. ‘he heat was moist and suffocating, and 
the atmosphere a dead calm. ‘The progress of the cho- 
lera in the centre division of the army was as follows:— 
After creeping insidiously for a few days among the 
lower classes of the camp foliowers, it seemed instantane- 
ously to gain fresh vigour, breaking out with irresistible 
force in every direction. Previous tothe 14th it had 
overspread the camp, sparing neither age nor sex im 
the indiscriminating violence of its attack. The old, and 
the voung, the European and the native, fighting men; 
ond camp-followers were alike selected, and ali equally 
sank within its death-grasp. From the 11th to the 20th, 
the mortality had become so extensive that the stoutest 
hearts were yielding to despair. The camp wore the 
aspect ofa general hospital. ‘he medical officers, night 
and day at their’posts, were no longer able to administer 
to the numerous sick who continued to pour in from 
every quarter. 

The cholera now directed its course across the Dee- 
can, advancing, in many instances, at the rate of fifteen 


or eighteen miles a-day, and remaining at various posts | 


during a period of from two to six weeks. In this way 
it reached E[usseinabad, where the mortality was tright- 
ful for several days. It then foliowed to the banks of 
the Nerbuddah to Tanah, and afterwards traversed to 
Aurungabad, Ahmednugger, and Poonah. ‘Taking the 
direction of the coast, it arrived at Bombay, August, 
1818, having crossed the Indian peninsula in twelve 
months from the date of its appearance in Calcutta. 

We have thus been able to trace the footsteps of this 
destructive traveller through the country of its birth. 
Its measured rate of progression and the occasional halts 
which it made for definite periods in thickly inhabited 





in the islands infected. 


gion by sea was evinced in its transit from Coromandel 
to the Island of Ceylon. In Candia, the capital, it broke 
out, December, 1818, with even greater violence than 


}upon the continent, 


By the 15th September, 1819, Mauritius was included 
‘The disease did not appear until 
after the arrival of the Topaz frigate from Ceylon, where 
the epidemic was then raging. The vessel at the time 


bee sailing seemed healthy, but during the passage the 


cholera had appeared among the crew. In Port Louis 
fifty persons died daily, The malady, however, was 
chiefly confined to the coast; for though the deaths in 
| the hospital of the town amounted to 94 cases of 133, on 
| the plantation the mortality was not higher than ten or 
| fifteen per cent. 

In the adjacent island of Bourbon, the disease began 
‘The governor hau adopted 


| measures to interdict all communication with Mauritius; 


‘but notwithstanding this,two boats from the different 
islands held clandestine intercourse, and the contagion 
was imported. Of 257 persons seized with the distemper, 
178 died. 

During the last six months of 1819, the cholera, pur- 
suing its route to the south and east, had also invaded 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Siam received more than 
a proportional share of misfortune. In Bankoe alone 
40,000 individuals are said to have fallen victims. The 
contagion marched on to Malaga and Singapore. By the 
end of April it was announced on the northern coast of 
Java. During May it extended with violence in the in- 
terior of this island, 








Cochin-China and Tonquin were invaded in 1820. 


In 


| December, of the same year, it entered China, beginning 
ts ravages at Canton. i 


Pekin admitted the enemy in 
1821, and during that and the following year the morta- 
lity was so enormous, that coffins and other funeral re- 
quisites were necessarily furnished at the expense of the 
public treasury, for the interment of the poorer classes, 
Numbers of people engaged in the pursuit of business 
or pleasure, riding or walking, were seen to fall in the 
streets, exhausted by the sudden impression of the dis- 
ease, which carried them in afew hours afterwards to 
eternity. 

We shall now return to Bombay, and deseribe the 
course which the epidemic took to the north and west, 
in its approaches from that island towards the confines 
of Europe; and the route by- which at last it was ena- 
bled to traverse the Russian empire, threatening in the 
present day, the neighboring European states. 

In July, 182i, through the intercourse maintained by 
ships trading between Bombay and Muscat, in Arabia, 
the contagion was exported to the latter. Mere the dis- 
ease destroyed 60,000 persons. Many expired ten mi- 
nutes after the inlection. The cholera now spread to 
different parts of the Persian gulf—to Bahrein, Busheer 
and Bassora. In Bassora, 18,000 individuals perished, 
of whom 14,080 died in a fortnight. 

From the Persian gulf the cholera extended, inland, in 
two directions, following the line of commercial inter- 
course. Ononc hand it ascended the Euphrates, travers- 
ing Mesopotamia, into Syria; and the ‘Tigris, from Bas- 
sora to Bagdad. On the other, the disease was prupa- 
gated into Persia. In the city of Shiraz, the population 
of which is 40,000, there died 16,000 in the first tew 
days. Among ihe victims was the East India company’s 
resident, Claudius James Rich, esq. He had retired to 
rest, but slightly indisposed. Inthe morning he was 
found dead in his bed. 

Extending through Persia, the contagion visited several 














| Spee in the north and south of the kingdom. Ispahan 


escaped in consequence of the caravans from Shiraz be- 
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ing prohibited from entering the city. ‘Ihe route that 
was substituted lay through Tess: This towa paid dearly 
for the vicarious visitation, as 7,000 persons were after- 
wards swept away by the cholera. uring the succeed- 
ing winter, the contagion became dormant both in Persia 
and Syria. 

In the spring of 1822 the Syrian and Persian streams 
of contagion had their frozen energies restored to ac- 
tivity. ‘They quickly spread in their primitive vigor, 
Mosul, Beri, Achtab and Aleppo, were infected. Io 
Persia, during September, the disease spread to the 
northward of ‘Teheran, throughout all Kurdistan and 
Tauris. 

In the spring and autumn of 1823, Diarbekr and An- 
tioch were attacked, and the disease ravaged many of 
the towns along the Asiatic side of the Mediterranean. 
It also extended in an opposite course, attaining, in the 
month of August, Baku, upon the borders of the Cas- 
pian sea. At length, in September, it reached the Rus- 
sian city of Astracan, atthe mouth of the Volga. It 
first broke out in the marine hospital, From the 25th 
of September to the 9th of October, there died 144 pa- 
tients, nearly two-thirds of all who had been attacked. 
Rigorous measures were enforced by the authorities for 
checking the contagion, but it continued to manifest it- 
self until the severity of winter had set in. During the 
ensuing summer it did not return. ‘The winter of this 
year was also destructive of the Syrian branch before it 
could reach Egypt. Sunatory precautions, however, m 
expectation of its arrival, had been prescribed by the 
viceroy. 

Although Europe was relieved from the impending 
danger, by the complete destruction or exhaustion of 
those parts of the contagious currents which had pene- 
tvated to Asiracan, and to the borders of Egypt, yet 
the cholera continued to re-appear, every summer, in 
many of the countries previously infected, showing that 
the cold of winter had, in general, power to check its 
morbid iufluence upon the human body, but not to de- 
stroy the miasm altogether, 

In 1822 it re-appeared in Java, and carried off 100,060 
- people. After visiting Ternat,Celebes and Banda, in 1823, 
it first reached Amboyna. The inhabitants had no re- 
collection of the disease ever having been in the Spice 
islands before. Afterwards it committed great havoe in 
Timor. For several years the cholera pursued its de- 
structive course through China. After desolating se- 
veral cities in Mongolia, it had reached the frontiers of 
Siberia at the end of the year 1826. In February, 1828, 
the disease fortunately received a check during the pre- 
valence of a strong vorth wind. 

Alter the first invasion, Persia had several returns of 
cholera. In October, 1829, a very serious inroad com- 
menced in Teheren, the royal residence. But the oc- 
eurrence of winter stopped its progress for the time. 
The contagion, however, was again resuscitated towards 
the middle of Juue, 1830, in the provinces of Mazande- 
ran and Shirvan, upon the southern shore of the Caspian 
sea. From the latter it passed through the town of 
Taurus, and destroyed 5,000 of its inhabitants. Cross- 
ing the Russian frontier, it rapidly advanced towards the 
interior, In two provinces 4,557 persons were seized 
with the malady, of whom more than a third died, The 
8th of August it entered Tiflis. The population was 
soon diminished from 30,000 to 8,000, by deaths, and 
migration to avoid the distemper. ‘To avert the spread- 
ing mortality, the inhabitants had recourse to religious 
ceremonies and processions, which, by collecting crowds, 
only served to extend the disease. 

ln the mean time, by the Ist of July, the malady had 
reached Astracan. Ten days afterwards, 1,229 indivi- 
duals had been seized, of whom more than a third died, 
including the civil governor, and nearly all the officers 
of police. 

his was the second time the devoted city of Astra- 
can had been visited by the contagion. 

The contagion, in penetrating to the heart of the Rus- 
sian empire, from Astracan, pursued the course of the 
Volga, which spreads its naviguble waters over the most 
populous provinces. Considerable havoc was made 


stroyer was announced the 28th of September, havin* 
travelled from Astracan, a distance of 900 miles in les® 
than three months. 

In Moscow, energetic measures were instantly insti- 
tuted by the government to afford every assistance to 
the sick, and to opposethe progress of the malady. The 
Lith of October, twelve days after the invasion, 216 case 
of cholera had occurred, and of these 75 were fatal. The 
mortality, however, exceeded even the proportion with 
the extension of the disease. By the 10th of November, 
6,506 cases were returned, and the deaths amounted to 
2,908, or more than a half. 

Before closing the account of the progress of Indian 
cholera, and in order to submit to a glance the magni- 
tude of the evil, we shall point out the geopraphical 
limits of its past career in the various directions along 
which it has been propagated. From Bengal, its abori- 
ginal province, it travelled southward to Mauritius and 
to the island of Timor, near Holland; eastward to 
Kuku-choton, a Chinese, town situated east of Pekin; 
westward to the city of Moscow, [it is well known, 
that the disease has since extended from Moscow to 
Poland, where it attacked both the Russian and Polish 
armies; many officers have fallen victims, and the sud- 
den death of count Diebitsch is ascribed to it. The 
latest European advices apprises us of its appearance 
at Archangel. At Riga, Dantzic, and in Galiicia, it is 
committing trighitul ravages, and gradually extending it- 
self to the southward and westward, and may be expected 
in France at its present rate of travelling in 1832], a 
portion of the globe, in extent, about equal to seventy 
degrees of latitude, and one hundred degrees of longi- 
tude, 





INTERESTING LAW CASE. 
Reported for the United States Gazettes 
STACY, JR. VS. WETHERILL & Co. 

In the district court for the city and county of Philadelphia, 
tried on the 18th of October, 1830, before the president of the 
court, and a special jury. 

This was an action on the case, and the plaintiffs claimed to 
recover the amount of damage suffered by them, as owners of the 
brig Heroine, in consequence of the defendants having caused to 
be laden on board of said brig, a box containing aquafortis, 
without communicating to the plaintiffs the contents of the box. 
‘The cireumstances of the case, as they appeared on the trial, 
were as follows. 

In May, 1826, the Heroine was in the port of Philadelphia, and 
was receiving freight for New Orleans. The defendants shipped 
by her three boxes and eight barrels, marked F. M. jr. also mark- 
ed glass. But, no communication other than that, was made of 
the contents. The boxes were received by the mate, and care- 
fully stowed by the stevedore. 

The brig sailed for New Orleans, and when abreast of Bombay 
hook, at about Doon, it was discovered that there was something 
on fire. After cutting away the larboard side of the quarter deck 
and pouring in water, it was discovered that one of the boxes, 
which had been shipped by the defendants was on fire. It was 
got on deck, and thrown overboard; the other two boxes shipped 
by defendants were brought on deck, opened, and found to coa- 
tain bottles of aquafortis. 

The vessel was detained off Bombay hook for some hours; pro- 
ceeded on her voyage, and arrived ut New Orleans. ‘The cargo 
was landed under the inspection of the wardens of the port; a 

art of it was found to be damaged and the damage was paid for 
> the owners of the vessel and at considerable expense to the 
owners, the brig was repaired, after some detention. ‘To recover 
damages for the injury thus suffered this action was brought. 

A number of witnesses were examined on the part of the defen- 
dants, for the purpose of proving that the goods were skilfully 
and perfectly packed—that when in the very act of stowing them 
the stevedore was desired to be careful in handling them—that it 
had not been the practice of the defendants, or of others, sending 
this article abroad, to mark the contents on the boa, or to com- 
municate to the owner or master of the vessel, the nature of the 
contents. 

Evidence was given on the part of the plaintiffs, to show that it 
was the practice of several individual druggists, to mark on the 
box the nature of the contents, or to have it inserted in the bill 
of lading, or communicate in some other way to the owner or 
master, the character uf the article, and also, that when the article 
is known to be shipped it is usually carried on deck. 

The court charged the jury, that the rule of law is, that when 
an article of a dangerous nature is shipped, the person who ships 
it, is bound to give notice of what the article is; and if he does 
not, and it is received in ignorance of its character, the shipper 
is responsible for whatever damage may ensue from jt. The svle 
question for the jury was, whether the mate who received the boz 
bad notice, expressly or constructively, of the natare or character 
of the contents. 





among the Cossacks of the Don. The capitals of the 
several districts between that and Moscow were ravaged 
m succession. In the city the appearance of the de- 





The jury found @ verdict for the plaintiffs for the sum of 557 
dollars and 9 cents dameges, and six cents costs. 


Chauncey for the piaintiffs, A. A. Browne and Randall for de- 


fendants. 
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